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Why Millions in Orders Now Clear thru Chicago Buying Channels—By L. B. Colby 


Vast U. S. Defense Program Speeds Industrial Activity, Lifts Consumer Incomes 
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Peek-a-Boo Packages Jump Summer Sales Volume 30% for Busy Bee Candy Co. 
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Merchandising Policies that Help to Keep a 65-Year-Old Fashion Business Young 
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Marketing Pictographs — Significant Trends — Scratch Pad — Media News 
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He can't stop to grasp wordy copy. 
Reach him - and sell him - with 4 
pictorial copy. Make it simple. .2@ 
Repeat it often. Make it stick. 
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National Sales Representative of the Outdoor Industry 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - St.Louis - San Francisco 
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Lhe case of the 


wandering carload 


We take for our text today, the freight car above. 

Last week its cargo made a Cook’s Tour of small 
business. A case here and a case there. Result: lots 
of work and expense for the shipper. And not too 
much profit. 

But today’s load will be left on the doorstep of 
just one big customer. Result: a neat profit for 
the seller. 

Now multiply this car by many thousands, and 
you get the national sales picture. Thousands of 
not-so-profitable “‘I.c.l.”’ sales. And thousands of 


THIS WEEK 
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profitable carload-orders. 

These carload-orders are headed mostly for the 
big cities. Because just 25 big-city markets do 60% 
of today’s wholesale business, and half of all the 
retail volume. 

And that’s where your advertising’s headed, when 
you use the “New Method Of Magazine Advertis- 
ing’. For THIS WEEK MAGAZINE bears down 
on just these 25 Key Markets—and covers them as 
thoroughly as the next 4 weeklies, or the top 4 


women’s magazines, combined. 
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Bottle Tops for Dance Money 


The New Yorker who stops at the corner confectionery for a 
drink of Vanti Pa-Pi-A will notice, if he’s observant, that the 
dealer carefully preserves the bottle top. Unless, of course, the 
purchaser demands the bottle top—which quite often happens. 


The reason is simple. With three of these caps one may gain 
admission to any of the “Gala Vanti Pa-Pi-A Nights,’’ held each 
Monday at Manhattan Beach, perhaps participate in the WOR 
prize-quiz radio show, ‘On the Spot,” and dance to the music of 
some such well-known orchestra as that of Johnny Messner or 
Larry Clinton. In a sense the bottle tops are better than currency, 
since money could not get you into one of these affairs. Some 
leeway is permitted, however, in that a top from a Force Wheat 
Flakes package, a Hellman’s Mayonnaise label or Shinola White 
Shoe Polish bottle cap may be substituted, on occasion, for one 
of the Vanti Pa-Pi-A caps. (They're all members of the Hecker 
Products, Inc., family.) 


The Gala Nights have been held each Monday since July 1. On 
July 8, 28,556 jitterbugs turned up. Attendance at the fifth of the 
series was about 32,000. Since the second, Brooklyn Police Re- 
serves and extra beach guards have been on hand—not, say the 
sponsors, because the crowds are unruly, but because they are 
large. 


You get quite a bit for your bottle tops at the Gala Nights. The 
radio program lasts only from 8:30 to 9, but there’s dancing from 
8 ‘till midnight, and there are prize quizzes even after the broad- 
cast has ended. Since the price of admission is ordinarily 40c. 
on weekdays, $1.50 on Saturdays and Sundays, these Vanti Pa- 
Pi-A evenings are real bargains. Of course, some visitors always 
show up without enough bottle tops, but that problem is solved 
by sending them to patronize one of the refreshment stands out- 
side the gates. On Monday nights Vanti Pa-Pi-A is the only soft 
drink sold by these concessions. 


Though local boys and girls make up the bulk of the par- 
ticipants, many are from distant points. A check of 500 showed 
that 8 States were represented. Some had come to New York to 
visit the World's Fair. Dealers and their families are also well 
represented. 


Hordes of jitterbugs honoring the “Melon that Grows on Trees.” 


The previous Eastern record is believed to be the crowd of 
9,100 who danced to the music of Benny Goodman at Jones 
Beach, in 1937. Certainly the Gala Nights are drawing the 
largest audiences to attend commercially sponsored broadcast 


The rapid rise of Vanti Pa-Pi-A is unprecedented in the soft 
drink industry. The drink originated on a small scale in Florida 
in 1938, starting with only a few outlets, By the spring of 1939, 
it had 300 outlets in New York City, among a potential 80 to 
100 thousand. At that time the Hecker organization became ia- 
terested in it and, after careful investigation, bought it, in July, 
1939. Despite the advanced season, distribution was attained in 
20,000 outlets by August 1, without giving away one case, and 
without discounts or free goods deals. The product has been ex- 
tensively promoted in certain key markets—Cleveland, Dayton, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Huntington, Washington, D.C. 
—and, of course, New York. In New York it is advertised in 
newspapers, on subway car cards, on commuting station plat- 
forms, and with 24-sheet posters; and there are ten local radio 
programs each week. The big one, of course, is the WOR Monday 
broadcast at Manhattan Beach. Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
has handled the account since Hecker Products, Inc., acquired it. 
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Jigsawmania 


If you are a dyed-in-the-wool jigsawyer, you will become 
acquainted with—and perhaps a customer of—Par Co., Ltd., which 
rents and sells hand-cut picture puzzles to a discriminating clien- 
tele. The name “Par” ties in with par (or bogey) time for 
solving a puzzle, which is shown on the label of each box. This 
is the time in which an adept puzzler, unfamiliar with the picture, 
should be able to assemble it. 


Par Co. is the brain-child of two young men, John N. Henriques, 
a former rea] estate salesman, and Frank Q. Ware, formerly ad- 
vertising manager for a cement firm. Losing their jobs when the 
depression set in, they went to Europe to weather the storm; but 
when they returned in 1931, prosperity was still “around the 
corner.” Both jig saw puzzlers, they decided to make their hobby 
less expensive by cutting their own puzzles. They still have the 
first one they cut out with a hand-saw bought at the five-and-ten, 
a Matisse print pasted on a fir panel. It’s quite simple—in fact, 
a “primitive’’-—compared to the puzzles they now turn out. 


In addition to economy, the desire for more original and dis- 
tinctive prints inspired Messrs. Henriques and Ware. They did 
not like the sentimental pictures—hunting scenes, bowery land- 
scapes, etc., that characterized most jig saw puzzles. So they con- 
tinued to cut their own, later passing them along to friends. 
Finally they bought a scroll saw for about $35, and decided to 
rent their puzzles to their friends to defray part of their produc- 
tion costs. The business soon outgrew Mr. Henriques’ bedroom, 
where they had started, then his basement, and about three years 
ago they moved to a penthouse studio atop an office building at 
18 E. 53rd Street, in New York. It's still there, with a staff of 
five, in addition to the founders. 


Though rentals still form the backlog of the business, there's a 
sizable volume in sales, both of new puzzles and of used ones 
(retired from the rental service). Many patrons supply their own 
prints or pictures, photographic enlargements of their homes of 
children ranking high as favorite designs, 


In the early days of their venture, the partners used a swastika 
as a trade-mark, the inspiration coming from a set of Kipling 
books Mr. Ware had owned as a boy. When the Nazis began to 
make the symbol odious, they adopted a new trade-mark, a sea- 
horse. They still use it—in their advertising, on their letterhead, 
on their advertising circular, on their puzzle packages, and some- 
where among the silhouette pieces that make up every puzzle they 
turn out. Their friends and customers like the idea and give them 
all sorts of presents in the form of, or decorated with, seahorses: 
Ash-trays, paper-knives, cigarette boxes, etc. 


There’s no doubt that adopting mass production methods would 
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At an early age we learn there’s a right time and 
a wrong time to ask for what we want. 


Salesmen are everlastingly reminded of this lesson 
—and it is important that advertisers do not for- 
get it when making decisions on advertising media. 


When are Mr. and Mrs. America in the mood for 
“shop talk”? Where are they accustomed to look 
for buying ideas, suggestions and information 
when actively planning tomorrow’s purchases of 
groceries, new tires, a sunroom rug or summer 
shoes for Johnnie? 


That’s the time to “ask ’em”—the time they set 
aside each day to read their newspaper. That’s the 
time when they not only welcome but Jook for 
the offerings of advertis- 
ers—the time to tell and 
picture your whole story. 
That’s the time to be there 
if you want to make a sale 
instead of just leaving 
the thought in mind. 
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To get an appointment with the home purchasing 
agents in Milwaukee during buying hours you have 
to be there when they open the pages of The 
Milwaukee Journal. This newspaper plays a part 
in the every day buying life of more than four 
put of every five families in Milwaukee and the 
suburbs — gets more buying attention in this 


market than all other advertising media combined. 


ASK ’EM WHEN THE WEATHER 
HELPS YOUR SALES STORY 


The weather map cuts the United States into several widely 
different seasonal markets in which simultaneous temperatures 
vary as much as 70 degrees. Newspapers alone can time the 
advertising appeal to fit local conditions and provide maxi- 
mum effectiveness for advertising of such products as 


Clothing Gasoline Drug Products 

Food Batteries Heating Equipment 
Building Automotive Electrical Appliances 
Beverages Travel Air Conditioning 
Fuel Anti-Freeze Sports Equipment 


Ths MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O’Mara €? Ormsbee, Inc. 
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... Sales Manager Herman studies his 


media—only one-fiftieth of his time 
to select the coverage for the mar- 
kets he works with the year round. 
The direction of his studies is likely to 
be determined by the suggestions 
and impressions that have floated in 
during the year, by a prejudice or 
two, or by a blind spot in his general 
knowledge of the field. 


Don't get us wrong on this. Our 
hero knows what he needs and he'll 
cover the field to find it. But during 
the months that he is analyzing his 
markets, directing salesmen, improv- 
ing his product he may lose track of 
an important development that 
should alter his media list, may forget 
that his customers are your readers. 

Smart media men know this, and in 
SALES MANAGEMENT have been 
thinking Business with Herman for 
years. They know Herman is thinking 
Business when he reads SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Sales Management 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Ultra swank Par puzzles for experts only 


transform, and perhaps wreck, the business as it has evolved. As 
it is, each puzzle is different from all others; pictures, collected 
from all over the world, are chosen for distinctiveness in color 
and interest. The pieces are sawed into interesting silhouettes, cut 
to the saw line scarcely shows. They are deliberately made diffi- 
cult, for experts and not for children. Each puzzle is individually 
cut, by a trained craftsman, into a pattern designed for that par- 
ticular picture. A Valentine puzzle, for example, would have 
some hearts and sentimental emblems among its pieces. The pieces 
fit together perfectly and the finished puzzle hangs together even 
when lifted from the table and moved about. A three-ply wood 
is used, thicker than that usually found in picture puzzles; the 
back ply is mahogany of cabinet grade. 


Some of the fanciest Par puzzles do not have straight edges. A 
completed puzzle may be shield-shaped, oval, circular, or it may 
have scalloped edges. Or the edges may take the shapes of men, 
women, children, animals, monograms, and so on. There may be 
spaces deliberately left open inside the puzzle—to make it harder, 
or to make the design more interesting, or both. 


Mr. Ware's experience as an advertising manager is apparent in 
the company’s one piece of promotional literature, a green folder 
with a thick wooden seahorse silhouette on the front, and a smaller 
seahorse, white silhouetted on a black rectangle, at the beginning 
of each paragraph. Clear, precise copy sets forth the different 
services offered by the company. If you want to buy, you may 
have a second-hand puzzle retired from rental service, or a new 
one, ranging in price from 200 pieces for $3, to 1,500 pieces for 
$22.50. Or you may have your own design or picture custom-cut, 
at prices beginning at two cents a piece. One woman had sepia 
photographic enlargements of each of her ten grandchildren made 
into puzzles. Highest individual order was a $350 puzzle, of 
intricate pattern. There are Par gift certificates entitling holders 
to delivery of new puzzles each week, or at any desired interval. 
There's even a sort of Puzzle-of-the-Month service, with varying 
subscription prices, from $60 a year for 350-piece puzzles to $175 
for 1,000-piece ones. 


Rentals vary from 60 cents weekly for a 350-piece puzzle to 
$2.50 for a 1,500-piece one. As the partners express it, they like 
“to control their market,” and they refuse to rent to just any Tom, 
Dick or Harry. They discourage rentals by hospital patients, be- 
cause the pieces get lost in the sheets. As stated in the circular, 
“This service is planned for those who want fine puzzles and who 
treat them as such for those who handle puzzles with 
care . . . for those who know that children and dogs and water 
and cats are hazards for jig saw pieces.” Also, in this circular, 
is the statement that in a four and a-half year period one cus- 
tomer rented over 525 different puzzles of 750 pieces or more— 
‘and each was complete.” They should al? be complete, because 
a puzzle is checked after each rental. Putting them together for 
checking is a time-consuming task. Mr. Henriques’ mother, who 
still thinks puzzles are fun, helps by putting them together in her 
spare time. Loyal customers also help by leaving the puzzles 
assembled on card-tables until Par Co. messengers call for them. 
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1937 was Ten Years Ago... 


in the Packaging Industry 


| cae, facts don’t stay new for long. Ad- 


vances in materials and methods crowd each 
other’s heels every year, every month. 

A good place to get the whole new set of facts 
about packaging that have developed since 1937 is. 
at Owens-Illinois. For many of these advances in 
packaging came into being here. 

We can give you today’s facts about both glass and 
metal containers. We are the one organization that 
makes both. We offer impartial advice. Our loyalty is 


to your interests rather than to a material. 


If we don’t have the facts you seek, our Packaging 
Research Laboratory, the largest of its kind in the 
industry, can ferret them out for you. Their fact-finding 
covers both dealer and consumer angles, as well as 
your production problems. 

And our service does not stop with containers. We 
also make plastic and metal closures and corrugated 
shipping cartons. 

Call us in and share the benefit of our broad ex- 
perience gained by serving thousands of American 


manufacturers, large and small, in all fields. 


OWENS-ILEINOIS 
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GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS * CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
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Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 
A New York executive dropped 


in on us this 
articles SM has 


last several years on how to study 
a business for its weak points. Like 
many another business, his company § 
had gone on for years settling firmly 
into its rut and neglecting to cor- 
rect even obvious errors in manage- 
ment. An about-face is proposed, 
with a more or less continuous 


trouble-shooting 


stituted. How many of us are con- 
tent to “let things ride’ without a 
persistent effort to J 
ferret out bad business practices, to 


conscious and 


eliminate over-costly ways of doing 
things! Yet the world without, in J 
which we have to do business, and 
the markets we seek, change with 


j 
such lightning rapidity that none 
of us is ever sure we'll be in bus- 
iness a year from now. More bus- 


inesses need a “perpetual inventory” 
system on management methods to 
keep themselves 


dry-rot, 
_ 


Coming soon: “Managing Sales- 
men in 1941,” 
power problems 
10. Contents: Sec- 


usual, October 


tions on hiring and training sales- 
men, compensating salesmen, equip- 


ping salesmen, 


. | 
men, controlling salesmen, and F 


salesmen and the advertising 
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Reminder of 
conventions to come: The National ' 


week to read all 


printed within the 


program being in- 


from developing 


* * 


the annual man- 
issue. Date: As 


i aa 


stimulating _ sales- 


x * 7 
two worth-while 


Industrial Advertisers Assn., Detroit, 
September, 18-20; and the Twelfth 
Boston Conference on Distribution, 


October 7-8. 
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WALA‘ ES FARMER 


It’s a short story, and a sw iét one for Actually, all national farm papers com- 
any Sales Executive. bined don’t equal that eighty percent. 


Over one-third of the farm i mcome of Farmers pay about twice as much for 
the United States is centered in just their subscriptions to the Midwest Farm 
eight midwest states. | Papers as they pay for the average na- 


t 


The Midwest Farm Pat 4 —_— tional. When twice as many farmers pay 


eighty percent of all the farmbt$ in those Swice = much for any thing, the conclu- 
eight states | sion is obvious. The fact is that they 


: like the Midwest Farm Papers better— 
That is twice t teeta and like to READ them better—because 
of the averagk) national they are local papers, dealing with their 


i R : 
farm pager in this own local crops and farming problems. 
ritory. 


For the top third of the high income 
farms of the nation—and for top cover- 
The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- E oo, / age of those farms—your best buy is the 


nomics figures for first quarter : 7) Fas Midwest Farm Paper Unit. 
income show the eight midwest i. NG 


states receiving a _ constantly 
LARGER slice of the U. S. 
Farm dollar: 


CHICAGO—6 No. Michigan 
NEW YORK—250 Park Ave. 
DETROIT—New Center Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Russ Bidg. 
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YOU CAN'T = PROVIDENCE! 


ROVIDENCE is the heart of the most industrialized — 
the least agricultural — of all States! Hence, the Nationa 
preparedness program finds this market especially vulnerable to 
advertisers who press their advantage now. Increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls over 1939 have encouraged spending. Sharper 


interest in news has endowed your weapon with magic! 


Crybady wads te RIVIDENCE JOURMAL- BULLETIN 
re You Exglands Soond Lergest Wek! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. e New York e Chicago « Boston e Atlanta « R.J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco e Los Ange les 
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_ can’t always tell the depth of a 
well by the length of the handle on 
te pump. Nor can you conclude that 
shen Congress recesses, our legislators 
i go fishing to escape the Wash- 
ngton heat. 

As a matter of fact, Congress has 
messed frequently lately not because 
members need to rest but because 


wy must have time for quick trips 
»yme to consult the people they 
Mpresent. 

When Congress recesses, most of the 
jembers check public opinion in the 
Beal field. For 61°; of the U.S. Repre- 


Patatives and 75% of the U.S. Senators 
wesent districts that are predomi- 


—e 


ily rural. And any Congressman 
ws that to serve the majority faith- 
wy is to be secure in office. 


- 


Manufacturers of branded products 


ea 


w faithfully serve the rural market 


os 


ralso secure. For there’s lots of what 
@akes to make America in the towns 
ler 10,000 and on farms. 


my! 


lhere’s sound public opinion to help 


= 


ide our lawmakers. There’s buying 
ver to keep industry humming. And 

e's an advertising advantage in this 
1you can’t find anywhere else. Here, 
igle family magazine goes regularly 
more homes than does any com- 
ition of general publications. 


g hecream of Agriculture. . 2,000,000 
vt-half families . . . depend upon 
py atry Gentleman for entertainment 
for vital news of their livelihood. 
m4try Gentleman has repeatedly 
} onstrated its unique power to mcve 
* taders to action. Country Gentle- 
can swing Agriculture’s vote to 
es” product. 


‘habe an extra week,” 
the boss told me! 


“Sales manager gets vacation! It’s glorious 
dear. And imagine...I had given up all 
hope when your boss suggested that business 
trip through Michigan and Ohio.” 


“Thank radio, darling! Sales started humming 
when I put that campaign on WJR and 
WGAR. Those two stations are as popular 
out there as you are at the club dances. 


‘Nice work,’ the boss said... 
earned a real vacation! Take an extra week.’”’ 


‘you have 


BIRDSEYE OF THE 
“GOLDEN HORSESHOE” 


Annual grocery bill of nearly three 
quarter billion dollars. 

More than a hundred million 
dollars annually in retail drug sales. 

More than 15% of the wage 
earners of the United States. 

Highest wage in the 
nation. 

Weekly pay rolls of ten million 
dollars in iron and steel industry, 
nine million in automotive industry. 

10% of the nation’s farmers; a 
billion dollar yearly farm income. 

Larger automobile registration 


average 


than any single state. 


THE GREAT STATIONS 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 


v4 


Thirsty People, these ‘‘Horseshoeites!” In one year, they down 
twenty million dollars worth of soft drinks 
supply New York state. But “‘pop”’ is only one of the products 
that WJR and WGAR have popped to new sales peaks! 


ei 
Speaking of Vacations, more than a half billion retail 
dollars are being spent this year by vacationists 
within the “Golden Horseshoe,” the moneyed 
market served by WJR and WGAR. That’s more 
than in any single state, except New York. Add to 


almost enough to 


¢ Tycoons guided 


FORBES TABS “HORSESHOE” HOT MARKET 


by “Sales High Spot’ maps of 


Forbes Magazine noted that the July 15th edition 
cited Cleveland for the 4th consecutive time, pinned 
the 12th successive blue ribbon on Detroit. They 
should know, also, that the best way to “‘spot’’ ad- 
vertising in these high spots is to use WGAR and WJR! 


’ 


alt 


this the extra millions being poured into ever- 
increasing pay rolls, the dollars that defense is | 
depositing here for things of iron and steel. 
Little wonder most radio schedules these days 
include the Great Stations of the Great Lakes! 


WIR 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Cleveland 


Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Nat'l Representatives 
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AND STILL 


In order to show more clearly the 
trends in daily circulation of the 
two Portland newspapers, figures 
from Publisher’s A.B.C. Statements 
are given by quarters starting, for 
the sake of brevity, with the period 
ending December 31, 1938. Note: 
Oregonian daily circulation has been 
steadily rising since 1933. 


THE OREGONIAN 


December 31, 1938 


116,364 ... Gain, 4,913 


(from previous quarter) 


March 31, 1939 


118,784 .. . Gain, 2,420 


June 30, 1939 


121,914... Gain, 3,130 


September 30, 1939 


127,227 . . . Gain, 6,313 


December 31, 1939 


131,025 .. . Gain, 3,798 


March 31, 1940 
133,155... Gain, 2,130 


THE JOURNAL 


December 31, 1938 
100,332 .... Gain, 446 
(from previous quarter) 
March 31, 1939 


100,571 .... Gain, 239 


June 30, 1939 


102,007 . . . Gain, 1,436 


August 21, 1939 


102,787 .. . . Gain, 780 


September 30, 1939 
140,528 .. . Gain, 37,741 


(The Journal purchased News-Tele- 
gtam circulation August 22, 1939.) 
December 31, 1939 


139,661 .... Loss, 867 


March 31, 1940 
139,434 .... Loss, 127 


BEVERLY GROSS 
*‘Miss Oregon” 
Golden Gate 
Exposition 


/, CLIMBING! 


Figures on the daily circulation 
of The Oregonian, as contained 
in Publisher’s Statements filed 
with the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, show that the steady 
upward climb which started in 
1933 continues with undimin- 


ished vigor. 


And this is not “vapor” circu- 
lation obtained by means of 
premiums, purchase or paid 
solicitors, but honest-to-good- 

ness circulation which comes from publishing a 

j newspaper so good—so indispensable—so much 
; in demand—that circulation increases have fol- 

lowed inevitably. 


Here is a newspaper so vital, so keyed to the 
needs of the times in news coverage, editorial 
comment, features, makeup, that readers are vol- 
untarily flocking to it in ever-increasing numbers. 

We invite you to study the circulation figures 

j in the column on the left and draw your own 
j conclusions. 


‘ ‘QREGONIAN 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST + PORTLAND, OREGON 
> The only Pacific Coast newspaper ever to receive the 
7 “Missouri Award” for distinguished service to journalism 


PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES, National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Nearly 20,000,000 peonlel 


ass SINGLE ISSUE, the nu 
ber of people who actually gem 
inside the covers of LIFE tota 
nearly 20,000,000* . .. 

More people than have ever D 
fore been exposed each week to t 
pages of any magazine! 


Truly, a major sensation ¢ 
publishing history. But a qu! 
understandable one. For LIFE 
real—in a vivid, penetrating, a 
stimulating way that is the a@ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


leiwill 


ilitis issue of th 


e nUNBPbute of its own picture-and- 


ally gird editorial technique. 


E tota . Xcause LIFE’s new-age journal- 


™ resents reality to a fact-hungry 

ever S#ld with vigor and clarity, it is 

k to URE only purchased by many mil- 

“—it is also passed on to many 

ition Gre millions to see and read. 

a quil# those who do buy, cheerfully 

- LIFE @ out twice as much for LIFE as 
ing, aM ny other weekly. 

the a@ 


his phenomenally large and 
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avid audience naturally consti- 
tutes the most potent magazine 


market in America. 


*Scientifically established and reported in 
LIFE’s Continuing Study of Magazine Au- 
diences. Latest findings, for instance: 


Magazine Circulation 

COLLIER’S . 2,931,708 
LIBERTY . . 2,590,410 
LIFE . . « 2,857,738 
SATEVEPOST 3,298,375 


Audience 
15,800,000 
14,000,000 
19,900,000 
13,200,000 


Circulation figures from Publishers’ State- 
menis—3 Months Ending March, 1940, 
net puid exctuding bulk, 


is magazine! 


AMERICA'S Hy, 


LOT0f lat 


OST pore, 
4ORCE” - 


5,000,000,000 CRYSTAL 


a 
ax a vessel of water, absolutely 
pure and free from dust. Super-cool 
it, and subject it to a sudden shock. 
The result: Instant crystallization 
into ice. 
struck last 
June on the unsteady table of Europe, 


By one hammer blow 


the fluid, easy-going, democratic people 
of America, already super-cool to the 
suggestion of a totalitarian way of life, 
were jarred into a unified and solid 
body, compact with a determination as 
hard as ice, as clear as crystal. 

It is a five-billion-dollar crystal. 

For this sum already has been voted 
by the representatives of the people 


for defense in the face of emergency. 


This swift reversal of public opinion, 
the most momentous the country has 
ever seen, has placed a tremendous re- 
sponsibility upon industry. For on 
the ability of industry to devise, man- 
ufacture and deliver the means with 
which to defend our shores . and 


Western 


sphere . . . against a monstrous and 


perhaps the entire Hemi- 


mechanized threat, may depend our 


right to continue to walk as free men 


in free society, following the pursuits 
of civilized life. 
FoRTUNE, as the interpreter of 
Business, is, like Business, taking defi- 
nite, special and immediate steps to 
help America face and understand the 


new realities of a new world already 
far advanced in the making. 

This does not mean that every article 
in ForTuNE will deal with the war, 
or with specific problems of national 
It does mean that ForTUN! 
will throw all of its strength into the 


defense. 


job of preparing this country to fit itself 
for the new conditions which may con- 
front it in every aspect of living. 


PR te pone al NR ie Tt tal 


Paul Revere, 1940 Model 


SOME 40 MILLION WORKERS and their families secure 
their livelihood from companies which are manufacturers 
of one thing or another. Practically all of these manufac- 
turers advertise to a certain extent. They may not be 
large-scale investors in advertising and they may not be 
consistent. Their trade-marks may not be household names 

but it is seldom that you find one which isn’t represented 
either in consumer mediums, business magazines, catalogs, 
or direct mail. 

All of them are, therefore, in a position to suffer when 
advertising is attacked successfully and all of them have a 
stake in making advertising understood and believed. All 
of them have an opportunity to do a job similar to the one 
which the Revere Copper and Brass Inc. is doing as a part 
of its “Know Your Company” program—to tell employes 
the advertising story and its aims and results, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the function of advertising in creating 
work. In a recent bulletin mailed to the homes of employes 
Revere reproduces typical current ads and explains the pro- 
gram under the title “Advertising Creates Work.” In 
simple language and analogies the company brings the 
Revere message to the individual. 

Revere starts out by explaining that each of us at some 
time or another has probably done some advertising—for 
example, when we have a house to rent, a used car to sell, 
we tell the people we meet about the good points andi if 
we don’t get results by talking to the people in our neigh- 
borhood or at the shop or office, we put an ad in the paper 
which is seen by hundreds more people than we could 
hope to talk to personally in a month. 


“In other words, we find it more efficient to run an 
ad in the paper because we know that anyone interested 
in a used car or in renting a house will be likely to read 
our advertisement and, if what we have to say sounds 
interesting, will get in touch with us. So, this advertise 
ment is out working for us while we are working in the 
shop or at home. 

“Now Revere’s advertising operates in much the same 

way. We are geared up, so far as workers, and plants, 
and machinery are concerned, to manufacture enormous 
quantities of copper, brass and bronze in all forms, such 
as, sheet, strip, rolls, tubes, bars, rod, etc. It is the job 
of our sales department to call on as many interested 
people as possible in various industries to sell these 
Revere products, However, our salesmen can only see a 
certain number of people each day, but through our ad- 
vertisements, like the one on the inside of this folder, 
and through advertisements in industrial magazines, 
read by purchasing agents, engineers, production men, 
and other people who buy and specify copper and brass 
products, we can tell a greater number of people 
throughout the country about Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated and its products and services. 

“Thus, when these people need copper or brass they 
will be more apt to remember Revere and to call in our 
salesmen or send inquiries for their needs to us. So, 
we advertise to help our sales department sell more 
goods. 


This part of the bulletin ends with the reminder, “It is 
important to remember, too, that good workmanship and 
attention on our part mean quality Revere products and 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight endin 


g August 15, 1940: 


good service, which mean pleased customers 
customers are the best form of advertising.” 


* 


The attacks upon advertising were not successful in 
scaring the advertisers during the first half of the year. 
Figures compiled by Publishers Information Bureau and 
Media Records, Inc. show the following January to June 
gains over last year: 


and pleased 


Newspapers, national ............. 7% 
Comsumer MAGAZINES ... 2.0 62s ceese 10% 
Network broadcasting .. .......... 14% 
FO PEE nice ct reves isanaees 17% 


The Federal Trade Commission is becoming more and 
more persnickety in its review of advertising claims. Last 
month the Commission filed charges against Zenith Radio 
on the ground that its tubes would not bring in foreign 
broadcasts “insufficient volume, free from static, to be 
distinctly heard at all times and under all conditions.’ The 
unusual and significant feature of this charge is that 
Zenith had not claimed in its advertising copy that the 
tubes would do this. 

Now, in a somewhat similar—and it seems to us quib- 
bling—case, the FTC moves against Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co, because the company advertises certain of its regs 


as being ‘‘true copies of Sarouks, Kirmans and Persians,” 
and as ‘‘amazing reproductions from the original Orien- 


tals.’” The Commission’s charge is that because these rugs 
are not made by hand but are woven on power looms, 
they are, therefore, “not exact copies or reproductions of 
true Orientals in structure or method of manufacture, but 
merely simulate Orientals in appearance.” If Bigelow- 
Sanford or any other company had tried to palm off on the 
public domestic rugs as Oriental rugs, it would seem to us 
that a policing body such as the FTC should take action. 
But since they call them “copies” and “reproductions,” we 
cannot believe that the buying public has been deceived. 


. , 
Despite Beer's Return—People Are 
Spending More and More for Pop 

ew SOURCE OF ORIGINAL DATA: U. S. BUREAU OF CENSUS 
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' 
Here Are the Sources of the Farmers 
% Billion Dollar | in 1939 
8% Billion Dollar Income in 1 
emuion Principal sources of cash income in 1939 MILLION 
DOLLANS DOL as 
1400 - —— —— 1400 
1. Dairy Products 10. Chickens 
1200+ g 2. Cattle & Calves 11. Sheep & Lambs 1200 
3. Hogs 12. Potatoes “| 
4. Cotton 13. Citrus Fruits 
7 7 ~ 5. Chicken Eggs 14. Apples i _ 
6. Wheat 15. Wool 800 
ae ~ ~ 7. Truck Crops 16. Cottonseed : 
8. Corn 17. Turkeys 
00 ~~ 9. Tobacco 18. Government Payments = 400 
400 ie 
200 . | ++ 200 
ol al] mili, 
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Significant R-P Orders 


MANUFACTURERS WHO MAKE UP SPECIAL SIZES 
of their products for one line of trade and refuse to sell 
those sizes to retailers in other lines of business are subject 
to cease and desist orders from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Last week the FTC slapped an order on Luxor, Ltd., 
because the company furnished some of its most popular 
cosmetics in ten-cent sizes to the 5 & 10 chains and re- 
fused to supply such packages to retail druggists. The 
Commission found that the ten-cent size is preferred by 
many customers because it is easier to carry, aids in the 
retention of fragrance and freshness and reduces waste; 
that this size of packaging facilitates the resale of prod- 
ucts, and that retail druggists endeavoring to obtain the 
ten-cent size could get only the larger or 49-cent size 
which could not be conveniently divided into smaller 
quantity units for resale. 

The Atlantic Commission case was settled by the FTC 
during the fortnight. This wholly owned subsidiary of 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. was ordered to discon- 
tinue accepting broker allowances and discounts in lieu of 


brokerage for purchases made in its own account. The 
most significant paragraph in the FTC order is as follows: 
“Further findings are that the Atlantic Commission 
Co. has purchased fresh fruits and vegetables at a net 
price reflecting a reduction from the prices at which 
sellers were currently selling commodities to other 
buyers, of an amount reflecting in whole or in part, the 
amount of brokerage which was being paid by such 
sellers to brokers representing them in effecting sales of 
their commodities to buyers other than the Atlantic Com- 
mission Co.” 


The chief point made in this order, it seems to us, is that 
the Federal Trade Commission recognizes the function of 
the independent broker and draws a distinction between 
the function performed and the quantity purchased. 


Arms Employment Jumps 60% 


ONE OF THE FEATURE ARTICLES in this issue ana- 
lyzes by localities the placing of $800,000,000 worth of 
armament work, Despite criticisms directed against Wash- 
ington for slowness in getting the program started, actual 
records show that between June 1 and August 5 approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 worth of contracts were released. 
The first gains are being made in the heavy industry field, 
but improvement in consumer goods industries is sure to 
follow quickly. Department of Labor estimates of employ- 
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ment in several war materials industries tor recent months 
show a gain of 60% over average 1937 months. 


Average 

June May April 1937 

Shipbuilding 88,600 86,100 83,100 62,300 
Aircraft 73,000 65,200 60,600 24,000 
Machine tools 64,800 62,600 61,200 47,200 
Engines 56,000 47,500 44,700 32,900 
Aluminum mfrs. 27,000 26,500 26,200 23,700 
Explosives 7,500 7,000 6,700 5,400 


316,900 294,900 282,500 195,500 
* 


The Federal Reserve Board production index is now 
estimated at about 116. Any decline this Fall is not ex- 
pected to go below the 105-110 level and most calculations 
are that the rise will be resumed late this year, with a 
more marked pick-up coming early in 1941. This picture 
is based on the assumption that the war will go on, but 
even if it doesn’t and the worst of the shooting ends this 
Fall, then only a short adjustment is believed probable since 
U. S. defense spending will soon take up the slack. There- 
fore, war continuing or war ending, good business (judged 
by standards of recent years) 1s in sight the next six or 
eight months. 


The Idea Corner 


THE BOOM IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS HAS TAKEN 
the spotlight away from the farmer—but he is doing right 
well by himself, thank you! The 12% increase in cash 
income from farm marketings in May (latest period avail- 
able) resulted in increases over a year earlier in all major 
geographic divisions, Income was lower in only five out of 
the 48 states. This again in income was apparently imme- 
diately translated into sales, for the government report on 
sales of general merchandise in rural areas for the month 
of June shows the highest level—seasonally adjusted—in 
more than three years. Even 1937, the minor-boom year, 
had no month which was closer than, four points to June 
of this year. 


* 


W. B, Geissinger, famed for years as advertising head of 
Sunkist and now president of Commodity Research Con- 
sultants, Inc., told a Pacific Coast group the other day how 
national advertising programs may aid the marketing of 
agricultural products. He called attention to the fact that 
not only had the per capita consumption of wheat, meats, 
potatoes and corn fallen off as compared with 30 years ago, 
but that the consumption of three fresh fruits had likewise 
fallen considerably, these being apples 48.6%, bananas 
34.3% and peaches 34.5%. Fresh citrus fruits, on the other 
hand, have shown spectacular increases with grapefruit up 
124.1%, oranges 146.4%, lemons 33%. 

“Opportunity was there waiting for apples, bananas and 
peaches to grasp it by the hand. But apples rested some- 
what complacently on the slogan ‘An Apple a Day Keeps 
the Doctor Away,’ while orange growers went diligently 
about the business of proving to doctors, and through them 
to mothers, that oranges built strong bones, sturdy bodies 


and sound teeth . . , When overproduction caught up with 
the orange growers . . . they taught all age groups of both 


sexes to drink their orange. As a consequence, the glass 
of orange juice at the breakfast table consumed approx!- 
mately 214 oranges where the service had previously been 
one orange sliced or on the half shell.” 
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a 


Schneider 


Stevens 


Georce T. STEVENS resigns as manager of the refrigerator divi- 
sion of Crosley Corp., to become vice-president in charge of 
sales of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. For six years 
he was with Allied Department Stores as merchandise manager 
of appliances, and before that was for five years merchandise 
manager of appliances for Montgomery Ward’s eastern division. 


Emit H. ScHNewer has been elected president of Lion Brew- 

ery. New York. Previously he was vice-president and superin- 

tendent, a post in which he succeeded his father in 1934. A 
native of Minneapolis, he served with the A.E.F. 


NEWS 


4» 
Grow * Lemon 


M. D. Grow succeeds G. D. Andrews, resigned, as sales promo- 
tion manager of Celotex Corp., Chicago. Mr. Grow was for- 
merly sales training director of the specialty appliance sales 
department of General Electric Co., Cleveland; later sales pro- 
motion manager of Rex Cole, Inc., New York; and more 
recently assistant advertising manager, United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago. He will be in charge of Celotex’s dealer pro- 
motional program, which includes displays and contests. 


T. C. Lemon, formerly director of merchandising of Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, is promojed to director of sales. 


REEL 


Ouellette Carah 


Louts T. OUELLETTE is elevated to sales supervisor of the Dodge 
division of Chrysler Corp., Detroit. He has been on the 
Dodge executive staff for a number of years, during the past 
eight of which he acted as executive assistant. Prior to that 
he was assistant advertising director. He now shares respon- 
sibilities with Dodge sales supervisor D. T. Stanton. 


Wittram D. Caran joins Transportation Engineers, Inc., De- 

troit commercial body manufacturer for Ford chassis, as sales 

Promotion manager. For four years he was with various 

Detroit ad agencies, and was with the ad and sales departments 
of major auto companies. 


Weinig 


Shanaphy 


Rosert F. Wetnic has been appointed vice-president and gen- 

eral manager of Wincharger Corp., Sioux City, Iowa, subsidiary 

of Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. He was formerly in charge of 

farm radio sales for Zenith. He will push development of new 

uses for electricity provided by wind power, with special 
emphasis on the rural market. 


JosepH M. SHANaApPHY fills the new post of air traffic executive 
for Railway Express Agency, New York. Starting as an express 
handler with the company many years ago, Mr. Shanaphy rose 
through the ranks to his most recent position—assistant to the 
traffic vp. He will now direct air transportation. 


Photograph of Mr. Schneider by Continental by R. M. G.; Mr. Carah by Bowen, 
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Why Millions in Orders 
Are Now Cleared Thru 
Chicago Buying Channels 


The Windy City is second only to New York as a headquar- 
ters for purchasing. Major portion of the business is han- 
dled through two gigantic “markets,” one of which is held 
in Mid-Winter, the other in Mid-Summer. Are the goods you 
sell properly represented there? 

BY 


LESTER B. COLBY 


The Merchandise Mart, a marvel of con- 
venience cannily calculated to induce the 
store owner or buyer to visit Chicago 
himself instead of doing his purchasing 
through a resident buyer, is built on the 
colossal lines of a _ publicity man’s 
dream. The world’s largest building, it 
has 93 acres of gross floor space, 71, 
miles of corridor, cost $30,000,000 to 
build. Approximately 5,000 lines of 
goods are carried there, for which buyers 
spend $283,000,000 in the Mart in the 
average year. 


HICAGO’S manufacturers and 

wholesalers do not look upon 

the resident buyer with the 

same eyes as New York or Los 
Angeles, their two largest rival mer- 
chandising centers. Resident buyers in 
Chicago have received less encourage- 
ment and, noticeably, fatalities among 
them have been greater. The system 
has received considerable criticism and, 
in instances, open disfavor. This is in 
spite of the fact that the business of 
resident buyers actually runs into mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

Three groups maintaining buying 
offices in Chicago, however, may be 
excepted from this general rule. These 
are the Associated Merchandising 
Corp. and the Allied Department 
Stores, representing eastern depart- 
ment stores with main offices in New 
York, and the Central States Depart- 
ment Stores, which buys for some 20 
midwestern stores. These, too, some- 
what resent being classified as “'resi- 
dent buyers.’”’ They are, they maintain, 
nothing more or less than detached 
offices or departments maintained in 
Chicago to function as suppliers of 
merchandise. 


This is a typical scene at the registra- 
tion desk in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, 
where more than 300,000 “buying jobs” 
were done in 1939. Buyers coming to 
this world’s largest market place find 
lines displayed in such a profusion as: 
Furniture, 220; floor coverings, 150: 
housewares, 384; lamps, 165; draperies, 
curtains and upholstery fabrics, 101: 
glassware, china and pottery, 228; gift- 
ware, 610. A freight train 17 miles long 
would be needed to move the goods on 
permanent display there. 


The true residential buyer, it is 
pointed out, is an individual who 
scouts the market and buys for a store 
or any number of stores. His com- 
pensation comes from commissions or 
fees paid by the store he serves, er, 
sometimes, from the manufacturer. He 
has been less encouraged in Chicago, 
and his position has been made more 
precarious, by the fact that this is not 
Chicago’s way, in the main, of reach- 
ing for the market. 

Chicago believes in bringing the 
store owner or the store buyer to Chi- 
cago. It believes in inducing these 
buyers to visit the market, at fixed 
times, at least twice each year. 

Chicago’s system, it might be add- 
ed, seems to be working with marked 
success. Its evolution is a matter of 
history. Chicago began to evolve some 
75 years ago as a merchandising cen- 
ter. Its first chieftains were New Eng- 
landers who had come west. They 
were highly individualistic. They play- 
ed lone thands. They battered at thcir 
competition and fought for business 
tooth and nail. They were the rugzed 
builders of Chicago. 

About 20 years ago, however, ideas 
began to change. Certain men who 
were coming into leadership conceived 
the scheme of joining hands and work- 
ing to build what they called the 
“market.” They felt that if they would 
put their house rivalries aside and, by 
special inducements, impel thousands 
of buyers to come to Chicago at speci- 


fied times — to see a multitude of 
goods and wares displayed simultan- 
eously — all would profit more. 


Buying Focused in Two Marts 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce took a hand in it and the Inter- 
state Merchants Council was formed. 
Results were so quick and so startling 
that even the skeptics were soon satis- 
fied with the plan. Each year now a 
Winter market is held which runs 
through January and into February. 
This is to introduce the Spring and 
Summer lines. In July and August the 
second market is held. This is to offer 
the Fall and holiday lines. 

Fifteen years ago Chicago’s great 
Furniture Mart was built. It was filled, 
enormous as the building is, with the 
offices and displays of furniture man- 
ufacturers. Two markets were held 
each year and today, on an average, 
10,000 buyers come to each market 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf into Canada to make 
their furniture purchases. Chicago ne- 
came the furniture capital of the na- 
tion. All other furniture markets, even 
Grand Rapids, were eclipsed. 
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Some ten years ago Chicago’s great 
Merchandise Mart was built. Neacly 
two blocks long, a block wide and 20 
stories high, its purpose was to con- 
centrate the bulk of the wholesalers 
and jobbers of as many lines of mer- 
chandise as possible under one roof. 
Buyers found that they could supply 
their wants there in two or three days, 
where it used to take them a week or 
more. 

Chicago's drygoods, dress and men’s 
clothing industry had, over a period 
of years, been concentrating itself in 
a compact district of eight or nine 
square blocks just off the southwest 
corner of the Loop. That simplified 
another problem for the buyers. 

Too, trade shows, for a quarter of 
a century, had been gaining import- 
ance. The problem was that they were 
held casually, with little coordination, 
at times which seemed to suit the de- 
sires or whims of the manufacturers. 
Little thought was given to the conven- 
ience or needs of the buyers. Yet 
stores, if they covered all the markets, 
might need to send their buyers to 
Chicago a dozen or more times each 
year. 


Mecea for 100.000 Merchants 


How changed is the picture now! 

During the first week of last Janu- 
ary the National Shoe Fair, the biggest 
shoe show in the United States, filled 
approximately 1,000 hotel rooms with 
exhibits and attracted more than 20,- 
000 buyers. Foodstuffs groups, with 
their conventions and exhibits, brought 
35,000 a little later. The Interstate 
Merchants Council, 23,000; the furn- 
iture industry, 11,500. In all, a mat- 
ter of six weeks, 41 separate groups, 
including associations, held conven- 
tions or exhibits in Chicago. 

It is estimated that the Midwinter 
market alone brings to Chicago up- 
ward of 100,000 merchants and buy- 
ers. Some may stay only a day or two, 
but others may remain a week or ten 
days. One of the problems is to stag- 
ger the exhibits: Shoes, drygoods, 
house furnishings, dress goods, men’s 
clothing, groceries, canners, toys, gift 
goods, furniture, china, glassware and 
silverware, etc., so that they do not 
conflict and so that Chicago, even with 
its extensive hotel industry, can prop- 
erly house all visitors and efficiently 
present its merchandise. 

Weeks are given to correspondence 
and conferences in order that the pro- 
grams, meetings and exhibits do not 
overlap. All must be spread out or in- 
terlocked in a manner which will give 
the best possible results. Manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and wholesalers have 


learned that dates and programs must 
not be arranged to best suit them but 
to best please their customers. 

Years ago, before the conception of 
the two annual major markets took 
place, small individual shows were 
scattered throughout the year. The sel- 
lers considered their own convenience 
first and felt that the buyers might be 
expected to come at their bidding. The 
theory now is that the buyer is every- 
thing and all must be arranged for his 
convenience. 

In the dress industry Chicago has 
been going forward as a style center. 
The dress manufacturers, banded to- 
gether under the name of The Style 
Creators of Chicago, timing their ac- 
tivities to coincide with those of the 
I. M. C., have made their efforts felt 
in all the nation’s leading apparel 
markets and have established the cre- 
ative ability of the Chicago coat, dress 
and suit industry on a national basis. 


When the two great annual markets 
were first planned there were manu- 
facturers who, thinking mainly of 
their immediate self-interest, said: 
“We must make this strictly a Chi- 
cago market. Outside manufacturers 
must not be admitted. Let’s keep it 
for ourselves alone.” 

These were shortly ruled down by 
others, thinking in bigger terms, who 
said: 

“No, let all come who will. We 
must think in terms of a greater mar- 
ket and in terms of our customers. Get 
the buyers in the habit of coming to 
Chicago. Let them know that they can 
do all of their buying here. We'll 
profit more in the end.” 


Other Cities’ Lines Here, Too 


Merchants, contemplating coming 
to the market, or sending their buyers, 
would write in and ask if outside lines 
would be shown. These were told: 

“Surely they will be. We invite 
them. Come and you will see all im- 
portant manufacturers’ lines on dis- 
play. Buy anything and everything you 
want.” 

On an average in recent years some- 
thing like 300 out-of-town dress, coat 
and suit lines have been shown. Shoe 
manufacturers from St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Nashville; from the East and 
from New England show their lines 

hundreds of them. New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts offer 
their gifts and art wares and their 
gadgets. Los Angeles and Hollywood, 
proud of their advanced sportswear 
styles, their cosmetics and their color- 
ful pottery and novelties, see that they 
are represented. 
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Chicago's aim is to bring buyers 
and more buyers, from everywhere, to 
its two annual markets and when they 
come it desires that they should not 
be handicapped. 

“When they come,” say the Chicago 
manufacturers now, ‘we'll sell them 
our share of what we make. If not, 
we'll sell them goods we bring from 
other centers and wholesale. These 
tens of thousands of buyers who come 
spend money here. They patronize our 
hotels, our restaurants, our night clubs 
and our theatres. If we bring in 100,- 
000 and each spends only $25 while 
here, aside from his store buying, 
that’s $2,500,000 in our channels of 
retail trade.” 

So the hotels, restaurants, night 
clubs and theatres, and the retail stores 
in the Loop district, all support with 
enthusiasm the movement to build the 
wholesale market. 


Package-Car Pioneer 


Willingness of the railroads to co- 
operate has been another factor. Thir- 
ty-eight railroads, including 23 trunk 
lines, terminate in Chicago. Their ex- 
ecutives know that when they bring 
this vast army of buyers in they are 
Originating a vast amount of freight 
business out. They've cooperated in 
moving the freight by improving the 
package car system that radiates from 
Chicago. A package car is a car that 
handles less than car lot merchandise. 
Freight clerks sought out packages 
just as mail clerks sort mail and 
route them by the fastest and most di- 
rect route. These go to 2,000 key 
cities in 48 states without transfer. 

Chicago claims to have pioneered 
the package car system, but the de- 
velopment of the markets has reduced 
it to a science. Helping to speed this 
service are 300 electric trains which 
operate over 62 miles of freight sub- 
way to the railroads daily. This sub- 
way receives and hustles freight from 
the wholesale warehouses through the 
underground tunnels. 

Chicago’s big mail order houses 
regularly have their buyers at both the 
Winter and Summer markets. One 
mail order concern recently stated that 
it has 1,400 sources of merchandise 
in the immediate Chicago territory. 
One wash frock show, held during the 
market last Winter, resulted in orders 
sold in one week totaling $2,500,000. 

While these two gigantic markets 
are looked upon as “the thing,” in 
Chicago the resident buyers, not much 
encouraged, still have their functions 
to perform and in any smaller mer- 
chandising center might be looked up- 
on with glee. One buying office is said 
to have placed business aggregating 
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$500,000 in a year with a local wash 
goods house; another $250,000. With- 
in the year a so-called resident buyer 
ordered more than $7,000 worth of 
one style from a single dress house. 
Resident buyers represent a num- 
ber of chains because some of the 
chains believe that they cannot depend 
upon the big markets but must dip 
into the moving market daily or week- 
ly and must keep the flow of new 
things going. They use the resident 
buyers for scouts, as do many of the 
department stores. One account using 
resident buyers continuously is a chain 
doing a business of more than $7,000,- 
000 a year. 
Another commission office quietly 
boasts that its business runs $700,000 
a year and that 60% of its buying is 
for stores scattered in cities between 
Chicago and New York. Another 


puying office reports purchases totaling 
around $250,000 in ready-to-wear each 
year and $400,000 in draperies and 
floor coverings. One commission of- 
fice buys for 70 firms and there are 
others ranging from 20 to 60. 

By the same token buying is only 
a part of the job of the buying office 
or commission buyer. In times he 
must rise early and meet trains to take 
house buyers in tow to act as their 
guide; he must be a knowing scout, 
ready to spot new styles and new 
items; he should be able to work with 
manufacturers to develop new goods 
and new ideas; he must be ready to 
check deliveries and orders; he must 
locate special merchandise; he must be 
qualified to issue bulletins on best sel- 
lers; he must have a keen eye for trade 
developments. 

(Continued on page 57) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 


Radio, 


Magazines, 


Comet 

Comet Rice Mills, Beaumont, Tex., 
will use space in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall's, True Story, Good 
Housekeeping, Parents’, Physical Cul- 
ture on behalf of its white and brown 
rice. Trade papers, weekly insertions 
in nearly 50 southeastern and south- 
western dailies, radio stations in im- 
portant markets are supplementary. 

Freitag, Atlanta agency in charge, 
reports that this is the fourth succes- 
sive year since handling the account 
that Comet’s ad appropriation, which 
is based on sales, has been substan- 
tially increased. 


25 for Pyrex 


Pyrex kitchenware, product of Corn- 
ing (N. Y.) Glass Works, celebrates 
its 25th anniversary this year and will 
talk about the milestone in these pub- 
lications starting September 6: 

Life, This Week, S.E.P., The Amer- 
ican Weekly, First Three Markets 
Group (N. Y. News, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Inquirer), Good House- 
keeping, McCall's, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Home, Fawcett Woman's Group, 
Country Gentleman, Farm Journal & 
Farmer's Wife, Household. 

A Pyrex “Table-Saver,”’ hot-dish 
glass tile which also may be used as 
an ash tray, smack server, or coaster, 
will be offered in all the ads for 35 


Posters 


=i 


cents and a label from a Pyrex dish. 
Table-Savers will have the housewife’s 
initial on them. 

Rounding out the campaign, accord- 
ing to BBDO, N. Y. agency in charge, 
are store and window displays and 
signs. 


and Dealer 


Dramatized News 


Knapp-Monarch Co., maker of 
Knapp Natural Angle electric shavers, 
will sponsor a news “interpretation” 
over 43 stations of the NBC-Blue 
network, beginning September 29 and 
every Sunday thereafter. The 11:45- 
12:00 noon program, originating in 
New York, will be handled by the 
editors of Newsweek, who will strive 
to present the significance of events 
rather than a mere dramatization. 

Cramer-Krasselt agency, Milwaukee, 
is to prepare the commercials. 


Four for Color 


Color Affiliates, a group of manu- 
facturers allied to provide women 
with matched colors in costumes, 
starts its fourth year with a double 
page in color and b. & w. in Life, 
September 9. 

Joining the co-op project this year 
are Delman, Inc., shoe makers, and 
Mallinson Fabrics Corp., weavers of 
silk and rayon. Older members are 
Koret, Inc., bags; Elizabeth Arden, 
cosmetics; S. Stroock & Co., woolens; 
G. Howard Hodge, hats; Norman 
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Blum Co., makers of Kislav gloves; 
Palter DeLiso, Inc., shoes. 

Previous ads all promoted blended 
colors in clothes and accessories. One 
in Harper's Bazaar last February was 
seven consecutive pages in full color. 
The current campaign includes color 
spreads in Harper's Bazaar, Vogue, 
Life. Abbott Kimball, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Play Ball! 


When the first World’s Series ball 
is thrown out, its flight will be 
described ‘through the courtesy of” 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston. 
Some 150 Mutual network stations in 
the U. S., Camada, Mexico, Hawaii 
will carry broadcasts of the champion- 
ship games. 

Last year Gillette sponsored the 
Series over Mutual. In 1938 it was on 
sustaining; in 1937, ’36 and ’35 Ford 
Motor Co. stood sponsor. This year’s 
broadcast will add $100,000 to post 
season receipts to be divided among 
pennant-winning teams, leagues and 
Czar Landis’ office. Which, perhaps, 
explains why Mutual and Gillette ob- 
tained an option on the 1941 Series. 

Maxon, N. Y. agency, does Gil- 
lette’s commercials. 


Champion Test 


Richfield Oil Corp., N. Y., resumes 
newspaper advertising, after a year’s 
absence from the medium, with a test 
series in Harrisburg and Providence. 

“Double your money back if Rich- 


field doesn’t prove itself a ‘Champion’ ° 


among all regular price gasolines. 
Make the ‘Champion Test’ today” copy 
urges. 

“Confidentially Yours,” broadcast 
of “inside’” news now on WOR, New- 
ark, will be extended by Ritchfield to 


This is Schick’s “whisker-whipping 
whizzer” in two versions. 
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Billboard House: B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, advertises its roofing material 

with this unusual outdoor sign on a busy Minneapolis street, The house has a red 

door, gray blue shutters, white walls and trim, yellow curtain windows—all harmoniz- 

ing with the opal blue roof. Olmsted-Hewitt agency, same city, worked it out with 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. W. H. Olmsted, left, is shown acknowledging the 
approval of Nelson’s v.-p. and S.M. H. E. Atwood. 


29 Mutual network stations in the Fall. 
Outdoor ads are being run now in 
most of the company’s marketing ter- 
ritory—13 New England and Middle 
Atlantic states and D. C. 

Since January 1 Richfield has given 
away 1,500,000 European news maps, 
and 350,000 copies of a “fisherman’s 
guide and weather forecaster” since 
May 1 as part of its promotion. 
Sherman K. Ellis, N. Y., is the 
agency. 


“Revolutionary” Schick 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., will present on Labor Day the 
“most revolutionary improvement’ in 
electric razors since it pioneered them 
ten years ago. The new model has a 
hollow-ground 2-M cutter head and 
was designed by Raymond Loewy, in- 
dustrial designer. (He’s the man who 
designed Studebaker autos, TWA 
Stratoliners, streamlined trains.) 

Copy, to run through Christmas, 
will tell readers of S.E.P., Life, Col- 
lier’s, New Yorker, “Whether you use 
a blade razor or an electric shaver, 
here’s the whisker-whipping whizzer 
you're going to come to sooner or 
later—so why delay?” A newspaper 
campaign, probably in cooperation 
with dealers—though this hasn’t been 
fixed yet—is additional. 

Heading the Schick line is the 
“Colonel’’ model, in ivory beetleware 
with gold trim, at $15. Next is the 
“Flyer” in burgundy, silver trim, at 
$12.50. Other models are as low as 
$9.95. Samples of the new razors 
(streamlined to resemble a ‘‘modern- 


ized Grecian urn”) were delivered to 
over 400 jobbers, c-to-c, by Western 
Union messengers. 

Arthur Kudner, 
agency. 


N. Y., is the 


Puffed and Quick 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is featur- 
ing ‘‘vitamin breakfasts’—of Puffed 
Rice and Puffed Wheat—in 87 news- 
papers, a dozen magazines, and on 
the “Girl Alone’ serial on 39 NBC 
stations. Magazines include Life, 
American Home, S.E.P., Collier's, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Success- 
ful Farming, Parents’, Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

Grocery trade paper copy advises re- 
tailers to ‘feature your seasonal and 
year round fruits, fresh milk, and 
canned fruit juices” with Quaker 
Puffed products. 

On August 18 the company also 
starts a “back-to-school” sale of Quick 
Quaker Oats and Quick Mother's Oats. 
This gets plugged by color copy in The 
American Weekly and rotogravure sec- 
tions of a long list of papers, by ex- 
tensive store and window displays. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago office, 
has the account. 


Peak Pea Pack 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn., reports that there was a 
record crop of green peas this year. 
“We have developed a method of pre- 
grading before canning—a system of 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Types of packages which 
blitzkrieged the historical 
“Summer slump” for the 
Busy Bee Candy Co., of 
St. Louis. Cellophane 
straws and knots and ecol- 
orful twists and bows 
made with baby ribbon in 
a variety of pastel shades 
set business a-booming 
just when it was expected 
to skid. They were just the 
final touch to top off those 
new Vuepak boxes which 
reveal their contents like 
crystal. 


; 
’ 
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Peek-a-boo Boxes Jump Summer 


Sales 30% for Busy Bee Candy 


Volume to wholesalers doubled during the last six months of 1939 


when this St. Louis firm adopted transparent wrappings and frosted 


its packages with tasteful gewgaws. 


Based on an interview with 


W. H. 


ZUMWINKEL 


Sales Manager, Busy Bee Candy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


USY BEE candies have been 

manufactured and sold in St. 

Louis for more than fifty years. 

They are quality candies, made 
for the more select trade. Through all 
these years there has been an annual 
problem—the “Summer slump.” The 
Busy Bee Candy Co. didn’t have a 
Summer slump last year. Total sales 
climbed 30% above normal for the 
hot months and unsolicited repeat 
orders came in with surprising regu- 
larity. There was a reason, The turn 
came through packaging. 

Wholesale distribution, in the last 
half of 1939, was more than doubled. 
This was not through new jobber ac- 
counts or increasing, to any marked 
degree, its retail outlets. The policy 
of the company, since its inception, 
has been to limit its wholesalers and 
retailers to a hand-picked list. 

The Busy Bee company operates a 
downtown store in St. Louis and five 


neighborhood stores. Distribution is 
confined in the main to the better 
candy outlets in St. Louis and in Mis- 
souri; mostly drug stores with above 
the average traffic. It is demanded of 
salesmen that they must never “load” 
dealers. The very essence of quality 
candy merchandising, according to the 
management, is to keep stocks fresh 
and keep them in condition. Hot 
weather, unless the candy cases are 
conditioned, plays havoc with candies. 
Missouri, for much of the year, is a 
hot country. 

Why did the sales of Busy Bee can- 
dies suddenly jump last year? W. H. 
Zumwinkel, sales manager, was asked 
that question by a reporter for SALES 
MANAGEMENT who was on a scouting 
trip to St. Louis and who had heard 
of the sharp rise in the company’s 
sales curve. Mr. Zumwinkel said: 

“In studying our sales problems 
about a year ago we came to the con- 


clusion that nothing markedly new 
had been done in packaging candies in 
twenty-five years. We, and the indus- 
try, had become creatures of habit. We 
were doing the same thing, over and 
over, in the same way. Every Summer 
sales dropped off. What we called the 
Summer slump came always, with end- 
less monotony. It seemed inevitable. 
Then came a new idea. 

“The idea was the so-called ‘visible 
container. This is a package, trans- 
parent and water-white, rigid, fabric- 
ated from a chemical product known 
as Vuepak, not long ago introduced 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co. We 
got in touch with box makers and 
asked them to design a line of special 
candy boxes for us, After some ex- 
perimenting they produced boxes 
which revealed our candies, when 
packed, as brightly as though they 
were under glass. 

“We were instantly conscious that 
we had a unique package and one that 
increased the eye appeal immeasurably. 
We looked for a remarkable increase 
in sales. Sales did improve, but not 
to our hopes, and for a time we felt 
some disappointment. So we began a 
re-study of the situation. We decided 
that the packages, while they were 
pretty and though they revealed the 
candies to advantage, could still be 
improved. 

“Shortly we began a series of ex- 
periments and through them we solved 
the problem to our entire satistaction. 
We found we had it. Sales boomed. 
Yet what we did was very simple. 

“We tried out packing a bright twist 
of colorful baby ribbon on top of the 
candy. Then we used a small bundle 
of cellophane-like soda water straws— 
you know what I mean, those chemical 
straws in bright colors that have come 
in in the last couple of years—fasten- 
ing them to the covers. We tried 
wrapping the entire Vuepak box in 
cellophane. Finally we tried attach- 
ing bows of ribbon to the packages, 
using a variety of colors, mostly in 
pastel shades. 

“For our Summer packages we used 
candies in bright colors that livened 
the packages by contrast. We used 
partitions, of cardboard, to divide the 
candies and emphasize the contrasting 
colorings. When we had done these 
added things, and the advantage was 
in eye-appeal only, the sales began to 
boom. We've got some statistics that 
prove the case. 

“Salesmen who went out with the 
new packages got orders for them on 
92% of their first calls. Customers 
actually felt that the candy was better. 
This, probably, was due to two reasons. 
One, it looked better. Two, because 
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it was moving swiftly and so was 
always fresh, it often no doubt really 
was better. 

“We'd featured gift boxes for 
$1.50, $1.00 and 79 cents. These 
were all handsome numbers, some- 
thing one might be proud to give a 
friend. One day we dropped a smaller 
box into the line. It was oval, packed 
as brightly as the others, and sold for 
49 cents. We thought it might bring 
us some added business. It did. In a 
few weeks we sold more than 2,200 
of them without in any way reducing 
the sales of the larger packages. 

‘In the year since we started this 
new type of packaging we have experi- 
mented with chocolates, bonbons, 
sugar candies, hard candies, fudges, 
stick candies and licorice. Always sales 
improve but just as certain as touches 
of color are added and the package 
gets its increased bit of dramatization 
they increase faster. 

“As the result of our experience we 
are of the opinion that any product 
in which color, texture and general ap- 
pearance are sales factors can be sold 
more readily if offered in this type of 
container. Eye appeal is just about the 
best salesman I know. If you have a 


Schuckl and U. 


handsome product no other type of 
package can in any way compete with 

The Busy Bee Candy Co. has car- 
ried its packaging a bit 
further than as described above. It 
has a line of very fine stick candies 
and these are now offered in cylinder 
shaped boxes for display purposes. 
The dealer stocks the packages for his 
counters and shelves selling out of 
them in any quantity desired. 

The new packages also lend them- 
selves neatly to special seasonal drives. 
Red, white and blue candies are thus 
packed for the July 4 trade; in the 
Autumn, yellow and brown candies for 
Halloween; they are used similarly for 
special candies on Valentine's day, 
Washington's birthday and St. Patrick’s 
day. 

“This is the first package we've 
ever had that really gives color a 
break,” said Mr. Zumwinkel. “We 
can do more with it than with any 
other type of package we’ve ever used. 
On top of that women find all manner 
of uses for the packages after they 
are emptied. 


“window” 


[Inquiry easily proves 
that they treasure them and use them 
for dozens of purposes.” 


S. Products Co. 


Adopt Grade Labeling 


A, B and C classifications are those developed and approved by 


the Marketing Service of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture. Not all food packers see eye-to-eye on this program. 


EW YORK housewives shop- 
ping at Macy’s, consumers of 
the Central West shopping in 
the Kroger stores and, a little 

later, far Westerners buying their 
canned goods in comparable outlets, 
will be confronted with two different 
displays: one of canned goods labeled 
in the familiar manner, the other a 
showing of canned commodities bear- 
ing Grade Label statements and Con- 
tinuous Factory Inspection statement 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Marketing Service. Ac vertising 
the canned goods will be a poster bear- 
ing an announcement like this: 
MACY’S 
Are Co-operating with the 
Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the New 
York University in an ex- 
eriment in 
CONSUMER EDUCATION! 
Ask the Attendant! 
In the case of the Kroger stores ex- 
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hibit, the co-operating University will 
be the University of Ohio. The at- 
tendants referred to will be from the 
colleges. These attendants will explain 
to the shopper the difference between 
the two types of labeling: the brand 
name label or informative type, and 
the label bearing the A, B or C grade 
statement or the statement of ontinw- 
ous Factory Inspection of the Depar 
ment of Agriculture Marketing Service. 
The consumer will then be asked to 
cast a vote indicating her preference 
in style of label. Results will be tabu- 
lated to discover whether the public 
prefers to buy canned goods with the 
grade label statement, or to buy on 
brand name and brand informative 
data, 

Hastening to tie-in with the pro- 
gram of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the chosen Universities and the 
co-operating distributors, are two Cali- 
fornia canning companies, Schuckl 
Co. of San Francisco, largest indepen- 
dent canner in the State, reported to 


be next in size to Libby and Calpak, 
and the U. S. Products Corp., San Jose. 
Schuckl & Co. with a complete line 
of vegetables and fruits, and a soup 
line that boasts 75% distribution in 
the West, has completely redesigned 
its labels for the new fruit and vege- 
table pack now coming along, to con- 
form with grade labeling require- 
ments of the Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. The soup 
line is already on the market bearing 
Continuous Fa¢tory Inspection state- 
ment, U, S. Products Corp., with a 
full line of California fruits, are re- 
designing all labels for the new pack. 
Two other canners have applied to the 
Department for the service: Curtis 
Bros. Canning, of Rochester, N. Y., 
one of the oldest and best established 
of Eastern vegetable canners, known 
for their canned corn, and Bercut- 
Richards Packing Co., Sacramento, one 
of the more important California in- 
dependents. The two latter will re- 
design their labels as soon as they are 
certified by the Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture to be 
continuously meeting the necessary 
requirements. 

Canners co-operating with the Mar- 
keting Service program, which is at 
present entirely voluntary, may show 
on their labels the A, B, or C grade 
statement of the Department for all 
fruits or vegetables on which grades 

vave been oO Be during the years 
that this method ¢ f designation has 
been recommended gh urged by the 
Federal agency. On other products, 
such as soups, for which U. S. grades 
have not been established, declara- 
tion of “continuous factory inspection” 
will appear. To earn the right to use 
the latter statement, canners must have 
in their plants at all times a sufficient 
number of full-time civil service food 
inspectors, placed there by the Market- 
ing Service but paid for by the canning 
firm, to assure constant maintenance of 
quality of goods, plant operations and 
equipment as per standards set by the 
Service, This latter service is a newly 
established one of the Department, 
only now going into practical opera 
tion, although some experimental work 
along the lines adopted was done pre- 
viously in the East with continuous 
factory inspection of red sour pitted 
cherries, apple sauce, lima beans, and 
certain fruits. This preliminary re- 
search was done to determine the best 
methods of handling such a service in 
the plant, personnel that would be re- 
quired, and to work out the best means 
of carrying through to the ultimate 
consumer, and to find out whether the 
consumer preferred to buy canned 
goods packed under continuous Fed- 
eral inspection. 


Schuck] & Co. maintain four Mar- 
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(Left) On products for 
which the Marketing 
Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
has not yet developed 
standards, Schuckl & Co. 
labels carry the state- 
ment, “Packed under 
continuous inspection of 
the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agricul- 
ture.” Typical of such 
products is asparagus 
tips. 


(Right) On products for 
which standards have 
been set, Schuckl labels 
carry specific grade in- 
formation. Example: 
This tomato juice label 
reads (in shield): “U.S. 
Fancy Grade A. This 
grade officially certified 
by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture.” 
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keting Service inspectors at the pres- 
ent time in their Sunnyvale plant. 
The very large firms, of course, packers 
like California Packing Corp. and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, would have 
to pay the salaries of a much larger 
number of Government inspectors. 
Officials of the Marketing Service 
of the Department say the continuous 
factory inspection is an experimental 
activity, aspect of a larger program 
whose objective is partly research, 
partly of a consumer-educational char- 
acter. For this reason, the cooperation 
of the Universities has been sought, 
and that of the specified distributors. 
A program similar to that scheduled 
for New York and for the Central 
West, is being planned for the Pacific 
Coast, but it is not far enough ad- 
vanced for the collaborating Univer- 
sities and distributors to be named. 
Details and results of this consumer 
research on grade labeling will be 
made available to canners, the food 
industry and to the consuming public. 
Department officials say that practically 
all the independent canning companies 
favor grade labeling and continuous 
factory inspection as now available 
under the Marketing Service, and that 
the Department has had to turn down 
a number of requests from canners for 
this service because it has not yet a 
sufficiently large staff of trained men. 
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The Canners League of Northern 
California views this ‘‘experiment’’ 
with skepticism and possibly, with 
some alarm. The large canners, like 
California Packing Corp. and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, are equally lacking 
in enthusiasm, seeing, no doubt, the 
approaching shadow of compulsory 
grade labeling. The disapproval of 
mandatory grade labeling is an old 
story in the food industries, where it 
is regarded as unfair, costly, and tend- 
ing to inhibit packers’ initiative. 
Spokesmen for the Canners’ League of 
Northern California and also of the 
California Packing Corp. believe that 
mandatory grade labeling would 
eventually lead to a general lowering 
of quality, since there would be no 
incentive for packers to do more than 
meet grade standards. They claim that 
the high cost of continuous federal in- 
spection would sky-rocket prices to 
consumers; and stressing flavor as the 
most important factor in foods, insist 
that flavor cannot be graded since it 
is intangible and a matter of taste. 

Nevertheless, there are indications 
that should the results of the current 
survey and research show that there is 
a sufficient public demand for grade 
labeling, the larger canners would fall 
in line. 

Some of the nation’s most influential 
consumer organizations are backing 


this program of the U. S, Department 
of Agriculture Marketing Service, in- 
cluding: American Home Economics 
Association and the National Retail 
Consumers’ Council. 


1929 vice- 

president and general manager of Seiber- 

ling Rubber Co., is now vice-president in 

charge of sales with Acushnet Process 

Co., Acushnet, Mass., manufacturers of 
golf balls and rubber goods. 


Thomas W. Casey, since 
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This department always did have a 


weakness for Jean Arthur, husky- 
voiced blonde of the fillums. After 
reading what she did for a fleet of 
mutts in Arizona, where Jean was on 
location, her stock has been upped 
several points. 


x * * 
Add similes: ‘As useless as an elec- 
tric clock on a raft.” 


Generally speaking: ‘‘Pills for sick 
headache.”’-—Remnant of a sign painted 
on an old barn near Aberdeen, Mary- 
land. 

* * * 

Slogan for an undertaker: “Be Dead 
Right!’ 

x x * 

Herbert Hoover summed up the case 
for Europe (in the American Mercury) 
in a powerful phrase: “Liberty com- 
mitted suicide.” 

x * * 

E. J. Finneran, keen-minded s.m. of 
National Dairy (the last I heard) once 
told me that orange juice should be 
consumed within three minutes after 
being squeezed; that it undergoes a 
chemical change after that. I think of 
this and wince every time I see a 
pitcher of orange juice squeezed “in 
advance’ in a restaurant or at a soda- 
fountain. 

* x * 

The stork brought me, and I often 
wish he had vouchsafed his trick of 
balancing on one leg. It would be use- 


ful in the shower-bath. 
K *K * 


Nice rhythmic headline by Lysol: 
“Ten baby fingers . . . and ten million 


germs! 
 _ 

At Baltimore’s Bon Secours Hos- 
pital, I picked up a nurse’s copy of 
August True Confessions, to find a 
new ailment in the advertising pages. 
On Page 76, this headline greeted me: 
“She often felt ‘left out of things’. . . 
her glass said ‘Orphan Skin.’’’ In a 
word, the copy said, Orphan Skin is 
neglected skin. Indicated treatment, 
Pompeian Massage Cream. 

“ 

It may be old hat by the time this 
gets into print, but I felt you might 
enjoy the following: 

This chain-letter will cost you no 
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money. It was started in Reno in the 
hope of bringing happiness to all tired 
businessmen. The rules are simple. . . 

Retype this letter and send it to five 
male friends. Then bundle up your 
wife and send her to the fellow whose 
name heads the list. Then omit his 
name and add yours. 

When your name works up to the 
top of the list, you will receive 15,176 
gorgeous girls, 

Tommy Tomson 

Sammy Samson 

Harry Hamson 

Dickie Dickson 

Eddie Edson 

Have faith! Don’t break this chain! 
One man broke the chain and got his 
wife back. 

* k * 

Stopper by Listerine, which has 
many such in its scrap-book: ‘I was a 
hitch-hiker on the Highway of Love.” 


Florence Harris, the contrib who 
made Milwaukee famous, asks what 
becomes of bad girls in Egypt, keeping 
us in suspense only long enough to 
answer: ‘They become Mummies.” 


This department tries to be neutral, 
“even in thought.’ But I feel con- 
strained to say that I do not object to 
the third term per se. I object to the 
third term for F. D. R. 

An irritating and yet fascinating 
habit of the scribblers on Time maga- 
zine is the use of such rare words as 
“susurrant.”” Those guys would starve 
to death trying to write advertising 
copy. 

Incidentally, that newsmagazine de- 
voted seven full pages to the aftermath 
of the Willkie nomination. With not 
a little enthusiasm, it seemed to me at 
the time. 

* * * 

“No transfer shall be issued, sold or 
given, except to a passenger lawfully 
entitled thereto. Any person who shall 
issue, sell or give such transfer to a 
person not lawfully entitled thereto, 
and any persons not lawfully entitled 
thereto... .”” This is where we came in. 

* * * 

Speaking of the traction company, 

Dave Cathcart sends this definition of 


a Baltimore street-car: “A portable 
oven carrying a ‘Cool Off’ sign on the 


front. . * « 


Bob Hamilton, advertising manager 
of the Meeker Company, Inc., Joplin, 
Missouri, has turned out a nice little 
book for his firm, entitled ‘Leather 
Facts." Maybe we can offer him a 
slogan in exchange: “The hide to 
seek. —#- < 

Hope I’m not becoming a celebrity- 
hound, but it was interesting to see 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the hoof, 
coming into the Rainbow Room just 
like the rest of us mugs, 

* of * 

It would be fun to see some cigar- 
ette advertise ‘More nicotine, more 
kick,” 

Slogan for milk: ‘Public Energy 
No. 1.” 

Lafayette, we are here . . . here to 
say that someone sold you out. 

* * & 

Slogan for the police department: 
“A bird in the handcuffs is worth two 
on the loose.” 

* * x 

I'm still getting regurgitant giggles 
from a gag in one of the July issues 
of The New Yorker, the one where 
the small fry says to a World’s Fair 
attendant, out of the corner of his 
mouth: ‘‘Where’s the naked dames?” 

* * # 

Just about the time you bring out a 
“7-point chewing-gum,” a competitor 
will be out with a 10-pointer. Witness 
the way Golden Wedding whiskey 
upped Four Roses by blending five in- 
stead of four. | 

* *K * 

Wonder how Charlie Chaplin ever 
made out by suing Life for giving him 
all that swell publicity? 

What constant reader can refresh 
my memory as to who first said: “It 
is later than we think’’? There is a fine 
literary quality in the stark simplicity 
of that line. 

x * # 

On the other hand, the would-be 
snooty line of Pall Mall longies 
(‘Wherever particular people congre- 
gate’) smacks of a sophomoric school 
of sloganeering circa 1912. Some in- 
stinct tells me it went in over the 
agency’s protest. 

* * * 

Wrapping individual loaves of 
sugar may have seemed a good idea at 
the time, but to me, Jake, it’s a bit of 
a nuisance getting the paper off when 
you're raring to get at that cup of 
coffee, 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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‘Lavando” was an Ireland 
Brothers brand launched in 
the bad year of 1934 when 
everybody else was erying 
“cheap, cheap.” From the 
first its superior quality at a 
higher (and more _profit- 
able) price scored a_ hit. 
Besides selling like the pro- 
verbial hot cakes, Lavando 
increased volume of gloves 
in the next higher price 
bracket. The ad reproduced 
is one from a series run in 
Vogue and Mademoiselle. 


Sales Policies That Keep 
a 65-Year-Old Fashion 


Business Young 


Principal plank in the Ireland Brothers’ marketing platform 


(to paraphrase Ben Franklin): “Keep thy dealer and thy 


dealer will keep thee.” 


For over 300 years the Amer- 
ican glove industry has been cen- 
tered in Fulton County, N. Y. It 
started there in the 1760°s when 
Sir William Johnson, acting as 
agent of the British Crown, in- 
duced a considerable colony of 
glove-emakers from Perthshire, 
Scotland, to settle in Johnstown. 
The glovers immediately started 
to use Indian tanned deerskin to 
make the thing they knew best. 
Today other kinds of leather go 
into the gloves of Johnstown, and 
the process of fashioning them is 
far more complicated. It takes 108 
operations in six departments to 
transform raw skins into finished 


gloves. Obviously, accurate cost 
sheets on every step are impera- 
tive. These, say the owner-man- 
agers, “plus constant supervision 


of detail and loyal, expert crafts- 
men are the cornerstones support- 
ing our business for 65 years.” 


The Editors. 


LDEST U. S. firm of glove- 


makers operating continuously 
under the same family owner- 
Brothers of 


ship, Ireland 
Johnstown, New York, have special- 


1-9 5 


ized for 65 years in making gloves for 
the quality market. 

What sales policies have been re- 
sponsible for this unusual endurance 
record in an industry which might, 
without exaggeration, be characterized 
as chaotic? 

Miss Isabel Ireland, who, with some 
substantial justification, calls herself 
“America’s pioneer glove designer,” 
sums them up thus: 

1. An abiding belief in quality as 
the basis of a sound business, in main- 
tenance of good craftsmanship even 
in spots where it isn’t obvious to the 
buying public. 

2. A price policy governed more 
by the demands of an honest product 
and the welfare of the dealer, than by 
anything competition might be doing. 

3. A program for aiding dealers 
in trading up their glove departments, 
in holding down inventories—in short, 
in helping dealers learn how to make 
money on gloves. 

i. A policy of exclusive distribu- 
tion in major markets on certain high 
style and quality lines which are being 


advertised by brand name in fashion 
magazines such as Vogue and Made. 
moiselle. 

5. A belief in the soundness of 
merchandising for the long pull . . . of 
framing sales policies that will build 
and retain’the good will of dealers 
over the years. 

“First in importance,” says Miss 
Ireland, ‘‘is the fact that from the very 
beginning we made our gloves from 
the consumer's point of view. Hidden 
values, which show themselves only in 
the wearing, plus over-the-counter ap- 
pearance, are our twin controls on 
product specifications, Building the 
best glove value for the consumer 
within a given retail price range means 
that our price-lining policy is not dic- 
tated by competitors’ quotations. For 
example, our colored suedes receive an 
extra washing to completely insure re- 
moval of any tiny particles left after 
shaving which might cause crocking. 
This is an additional operation which 
must be figured in our costs. 

“But should our price be slightly 
higher wholesale, that is negligible 
compared with the consumer satisfac- 
tion the better glove delivers. And 
repeat customers are the most profit- 
able clientele any store can secure.” 

Prior to the first World War, Ire- 
land made only four styles in women’s 
gloves—two in mocha and two in 
capeskin. Last Fall, the line included 
over 200, showing the tremendous 
changes in making and marketing 
brought about by Dame Fashion. 

“Decades before any other manu- 
facturer,” Miss Ireland pointed out, 
“we went into the international glove 
market by becoming United States rep- 
resentative for Vallier of Grenoble in 
1910. Thirty years ago, American 
gloves could not compare with French 
gloves—the latter were far superior 
in their fit and fashionable appear- 
ance. 

“We experimented for months with 
Vallier patterns until we perfected 
their adaptation to our American 
leathers—capeskin and mocha—which 
were heavier and less elastic than 
South American suedes, Vallier’s world 
specialty. Years in advance of Paris- 
inspired revolutionary changes in 
glove-styling in America, we had given 
our product the much-desired French 
feeling in pattern and fit. Also we 
added Parisian details in execution and 
adornment unobtainable in other do- 
mestic lines.” 

Today Ireland Brothers devote much 
energy to planning promotions to help 
retailers make money on gloves. Two 
features—"‘Isabel’”’ and ‘“‘Lavando”— 
launched at the peak of the depression, 
were planned to push $3 and $4 goods 
when most depression-dazed glove de- 
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“Ah, the Census Taker at Last!” 


e Single-handed, it would take you 328 years 


: and 11 months to take a census of only the 
Extra million families who, currently, are 
; buying the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
e Extra because in the past six years the 
Journal’s circulation has increased from 214 
million to 314 million — over a million new 
; buyers with no increase in advertising rates. 


e Actually, you couldn’t even begin such a 


, 
} census, without discovering that things happen 
: when the Journal comes out . . . that there’s 


an amazing interest in this one magazine 
from cover to cover. 
e No wonder advertising gains of the Journal 


have been consistent. No wonder revenue is up 
over $250.000 for the last three issues. 


Sep 
Vay poor 
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The world’s largest paid magazine circulation— 
3,530,000 women buying the Journal 


because they like it. 


Because they like it—IT’S A BUY! 


LADIES' HOME 


1.000.000 
Bonus Circulation 
for Advertisers 


During the last 12 months these advertisers have talked to dealers through the Progressive Grocer: 


Allied Store Utilities Co. 
American Can Co. 
American Cranberry Exchange 
American Duplex Co., Inc. 
American Fruit Growers 
American Maize Products Co. 
American Pop Corn Co. 
American Products Company 
American Safety Razor Co. 
American Slicing Machine Co. 
American Sugar Refining Co. 
American Wire Form Co. 
Anheuser Busch, Inc. 
Armour & Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Atlantic Service Corp. 
Automatic Gas Steam 
Radiator Co. 


Wm.G. Bell Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Best Foods, Inc. 

Black Flag Co. 

Boss Manufacturing Co. 

A. S. Boyle Co. 

Brazil Nut Assn. ; 
Brunner Manufacturing Co. 
E. O. Bulman Mfg. Co 
Joseph Burnett Co. ; 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 

Capone Lima Bean Association 
California Olive Assn. 
California Packing Corp. 

California Prune & Apricot 
Growers 

California Walnut Growers 
Association 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Canada Dry Gingerale, Inc. 

Canned Salmon Industry 

Carrier Corp. 

Celotex Corp. 

Chappel Bros., Inc. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Christian Science Monitor 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. 

Clamp Swing Pricing Co. 

H. H. Clapp Co. 

Clorox Chemical Co. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 

Colonial Art Co., Inc. 

Columbus Showcase Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Cranberry Canners, Inc. 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Cube Steak Machine Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 


Curtis Refrigerating Machine Co. 


B. Davis Sales Co. 


Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 


E. 1. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Emm-An-Cee Co. 
C. E. Erickson Co. 
Esdorn Lumber Co. 


Flako Products Corp. 
Frank H. Fleer Corp. 
Florida Citrus Comm. 
Folding Basket Carrier Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 

Ed Friedrich Sales Corp. 
Frick & Co. 

Frigidaire Corp. 

Fruit Dispatch Co. 


General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Refrigeration Corp. 
General Seafoods Corp. 
Gerber Products Co. 

Glad Rag Products Corp. 
Glass Container Ass'n. 
Globe Slicing Machine Co. 
Good Housekeeping 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Griffin Manufacturing Co. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Hecker Products Corp. 
H. 4 Heinz Co. 

G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

C. V. Hill & Co., Inc. 
Hobart Manufacturiog Co. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Hygienic Products Co. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


Institute of American Meat 
Packers 

International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 

International Harvester Co. 

International Salt Co. 

Ivanhoe Foods, Inc. 


Japan Canned Crab Packers 

& Exporters Association 
Jergens-W oodbury Sales Corp. 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 


Kawneer Company 
Kellogg Co. 
Kingan & Co. 

Knox Gelatine Co. 
Koch Refrigerators 
Kraft Cheese Co 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Life Magazine 

Lyon Metal Products Co., Inc. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
Ronald Meyer Popcorn Co. 
Midway Chemical Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 


Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc. 
John Morrell & Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Association of Ice 
Industries 

National Oats Co. 

National School of Meat 
Cutting, Inc. 

National Sugar Refining Co, 

fN.J 


of N.J. 
Nehi Corp. 
Oakite Products Co., Inc. 


"Cedar Corp. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. 


Pabst Sales Co. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau 
Parent's Magazine 

Patent Cereals Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 

C. L. Percival Co. 

Perkins Products Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Erie Saw Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp. 
Pompeian Olive Oil Corp. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Prune Growers of California 


Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 


Remsngson Rand, Inc. 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


Richmond Chase Co. 

Rio Grande Valley Citrus 
Exchange 

Rotospeed Co. 

Rumford Chemical Works 


Saturday Evening Post 
T. M. Sayman Products Co. 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
Security Account Register Co. 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
Seminole Paper Co. 
Shamrock Fold-Away Basket Co. 
Sherer-Gillett Co. 
Showcarder, Inc. 
L. C. Smith-Corona 

Typewriters, Inc. 
Snider Packing Corp. 

cony Vacuum 
Sprague Warner & Co. 
Stanco Distributors, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 

ift & Co. 
Switzerland Cheese Ass'n. 


Tanglefoot Co. 

Tea Bureau 

Tested Papers of America, Inc. 
Testor Cement Co 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Tupman Thurlow Co. 

Tyler Fixture Corp. 


Union Starch & Refining Co. 
United States Rubber Co 
United Steel & Wire Co. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 


Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. 
Visking Corp. 


Wabash Appliance Corp. 
Walker's Austex Chile Co. 
G. Washington Coffee 

Refining Co. 
Washington State Apple Ass'n. 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Wesson Oil & gooneess Sales Co. 
Westgate Sea Products Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
W heatena Corp. 
White Rabbit Dye Co. 
Wilbert Products Co. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
Worcester Salt 
Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co. 


Zouri Store Fronts 


: 
: 
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... THEY DON'T NEGLECT THE DEALER! 


So far this year grocery product manufacturers have bunched more money on trade 
advertising than at any time in history. And with reason: Today there are more big, 
alert food markets than ever before. Competition hits with sledge hammers. Success 
comes most surely to products that weld the push of the dealer to the pull of the consumer. 

Grocery manufacturers know this. They know the retailer’s two great powers: 
by display, suggestion, and advertising in his store to make a product’s sales boom, 
or by neglect to let sales idle ‘at ordinary levels. And they realize that the printed 
word helps to win dealers as well as housewives. 

Which is why you now find more than 200 advertisers using bigger space and 
infinitely better advertising in The Progressive Grocer than you’d have dreamed of 
10 years ago. These companies are wisely spending dollars, lots of them, on art work, 
copy, and typography to turn out advertising that does justice to the job’s importance. 

This advertising gets full effect because it hits the right audience in The Progressive 
Grocer: the 75,000 key people in the national distribution of foods and groceries. 
They include the top food stores in every community in the United States, the major 
executives in all important food chain organizations, all the full-line wholesalers, 


and the important brokers who handle branded merchandise. 


g SWITCH - - ° 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


National Magazine of the Grocery Trade 


BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK @e MALLERS BUILDING, CHICAGO e HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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partments were featuring $1.95 gloves 
on which they had to get greatly in- 
creased volume to make any profits 
comparable with normal figures. 

The fashion-promotion unit, Isabel, 
was launched in 1934, a group of ex- 
clusive Isabel-designed novelties to re- 
tail at $3 and $4 in an effort to help 
stores reverse the suicidal trading- 
down trend. Isabel styles were offered 
on a franchise basis to one store in a 
city, provided it promoted them with 
advertising and window displays. Na- 
tional advertising supported the re- 
tailers’ efforts. Quality stores such as 
R. H. Stearns, Neustetters, and Harz- 
felds, in over 200 cities, participated 
in the opening promotion. 


Publicity as Panacea 


Typical of how salesmen used the 
Isabel promotion in opening new ac- 
counts is a statement by the Ireland 
representative on the West Coast: 

‘IT made the store sales force realize 
that when they showed a higher-priced 
novelty in an American-made glove, 
there was an authority behind that par- 
ticular style who knew what a woman 
wanted in a novelty to go with a cer- 
tain costume. 

“For example, in Denver the buyer 
did not think she could sell gloves so 
high-priced. I suggested that she take 
me to the advertising department and 
let me explain the promotion to them 
in her presence, then I said I thought 
I could get publicity in the fashion 
section of the Denver newspaper fea- 
turing Isabel Ireland as the first Amer- 
ican glove designer. The advertising 
department welcomed that idea; I se- 
cured the publicity; the buyer put 
Isabel gloves in as a special fashion 
section in her department and Neustet- 
ter's are still promoting Isabel gloves.” 

Customers of 50 years standing used 
the Isabel fashion promotion to push 
their staple Ireland Brothers’ gloves. 
In New Haven, for example, the buyer 
for Gamble-Desmond had never been 
given a window devoted solely to Ire- 
land Brothers gloves, though it was 
one of their two main resources. Per- 
haps this was not unusual since Amer- 
ican gloves were 99% staple styles, 
not lending themselves to dramatiza- 
tion in window displays. But store 
owner and display manager were both 
so impressed with the Isabel styles and 
the “American Designer” feature that 
they gave the buyer an entire window 
devoted exclusively to Isabel designs. 

For 15 years, Ireland Brothers ex- 
perimented in making a _ washable 
mocha, trying out different kinds of 
treatments to produce washable gloves 
comparing favorably with the fine 
French product. Four years ago, their 
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requirements were met and “Lavando” 
was placed on the market. Stores 
sought to secure it exclusively in their 
city, in return for which they featured 
it aggressively, 

What Lavando means to the quality 
retailer is illustrated by the experience 
of a New York store. Last August 
they bought a few dozen to retail at 
$4, in which price bracket they had 
only a few other numbers, At $5 they 
had a fine French doeskin which sold 
moderately. Volume was at $2.95 and 
$1.95—with a small cash profit on 
each unit sold, requiring large sales 
for profitable operations. By October, 
Ireland Brothers’ Lavando was making 
its way, unassisted by any advertising, 
to such sales that the merchandise 
manager decided it was the item in the 
glove department that he would spon- 
sor as ideally suited to the type of 
customer the store particularly wanted, 
thereby trading-up the department. 


Lavando more than lived up to his 
expectations. It was featured in three 
ads, put in the Christmas catalog, pro- 
moted in statement enclosures, given 
excellent window and department dis- 
plays. By January, over 200 dozen 
had been sold. The store has now es- 
tablished a ‘“‘runner”’ at a dollar above 
its previous volume price-line. In ad- 
dition, the Lavando promotion at $4 
increased sales of French doeskins at 
$5, proof that better merchandise in 
a department can pull desirable new 
customers for a quality store that has 
been concentrating on $2.95 gloves, 

Lavando gloves have an average 
“return” rate of 1.2% in contrast with 
the usual 5%, thus netting a higher 
cash profit. This is owing to the quality 
of the material, plus rigorous inspec- 


tion and ‘‘throw-outs’” of many gloves 
which might pass inspection in other 
plants as ‘‘firsts.’” Returns are the bane 
of the glove buyer’s life and a major 
source of loss to the department in 
both cash and good customers. 


Another profit-feature of Lavando 
is in its turnover, a point emphasized 
in Ireland contacts with dealers. In a 
Fall season, when other gloves turn- 
over only three to five times on an 
original stock, Lavando, in a number 
of stores, turned eight times. How 
stores make money on Lavando is 
shown by these typical figures: At 
wholesale a 50-dozen stock costs 
$1,500. Turned eight times at $4 a 
pair retail, it makes a gross profit of 
$7,200; adds sales volume of $19,200 
—a nice producer. In such language 
Ireland Brothers talk quality merchan- 
dising as opposed to price merchandis- 
ing. 

To encourage their large customers 
in maintaining adequate stocks of 
staples, thus preventing loss of sales 
because they are out of stock in color 
or size, Ireland Brothers revived in 
1934 a Revolving In-Stock unit of 
staple styles, colors and sizes set up 
first in 1910 to service Wm. Filene’s 
Sons, Boston. 


Stocking Saves Glove Sales 


Stores detail a three to four weeks’ 
supply of staple colors and sizes as 
their revolving stock, These are made 
up by the factory and kept on order 
for the individual store. Every Mon- 
day morning, the retail store checks 
against its model stock, quickly itemiz- 
ing quantities out of stock (either color 
or size). Some weeks it may be all 
614 size—other weeks a particular 
color. Weekly re-orders requisition the 
factory for fill-ins from revolving stock 
to be shipped the store. Automatically, 
unless the re-order specifically marks 
against a color or size ‘Do Not Cut” 

the factory puts replacements for the 
revolving stock in work. 

“Under this system,” points out 
Miss Ireland, ‘“‘stores regularly order 
everything they need even when it is 
only a few of a color or size, thus 
ensuring themselves against the hu- 
man failing of putting off ordering 
until a larger quantity is required. Al- 
ways when a buyer does that, one of 
the department’s best customers is sure 
to come in and find her size out of 
stock. The customer is disappointed 
and the department loses a sale. 

“Another angle to the use of this 
system by a glove department may 
work to Ireland Brothers’ advantage. 
Unquestionably, salespeople working 
under this system habitually will go 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Pick the VITAL Spots! 


HOW’S 


THIS 


SPOT 
HONEY? 


Hang your Sales-Picture where it 
will get a REAL AUDIENCE! 


Don't take our word for it. 
Proof is in performance. 
And one example of the way 
these 15 vital stations per- 
form for advertisers is this: 

A clothier in Troy, New 
York, recently used WGY 
to help “up” his sales. 
Result—men from 238 
communities throughout 
WGY's vast territory trav- 
eled to Troy for clothing. 
The man's business was 


quadrupled! Profit for ad- 
vertisersis the reason these 
15 vital-to-sales spots have 
been used by advertisers 
more extensively this year 
than ever before. 
Completely represented 
by NBC, these stations 
offer you a ready-made 
spending audience — one 
you can reach at low cost! 
One, or all, of these sta- 
tions are available to you. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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A Radio Corporation of America Service 


Marketing Flashes 


[ We Shall Have Music Wherever We Go, Thanks to — 


Inventions — Good Advice on Phone Etiquette 


Portables Skyrocket 

Most surprising recent development 
in the radio world is the upsurge of 
portable sets. When introduced they 
were regarded with a lifted eyebrow 
by the average radio manufacturer. 
He thought that as a novelty portables 
might have a short peak season each 
year. Last year some 900,000 sets 
were sold, and it seems that 1940 will 
be a 1,500,000 year. About 9,000,000 
of all types of radios were sold last 
year. Total radios in use number some 
45,000,000. 

Portables have been mechanically 
feasible for ten years or more, but it 
was the comparatively recent perfect- 
ing of a light battery, thereby reduc- 
ing weight, that brought about their 
widespread popularity. Prices range 
between $14.95 and $50, with cheaper 
sets in highest favor. Some $22,500,- 
000 was spent for them last year, it is 
estimated, with $37,500,000 the figure 
for 1940. 

One of the chief—and pleasantest— 
surprises to manufacturers has been 
that the sales curve has fewer ups and 
downs than for other radios. Spring 
sales are good with a slight peak 
around Decoration Day. Another 
peak comes around July 4, and volume 
holds steady through July and August. 
(Vacationers carry portables to camps, 
beaches, etc.) In other words, they 
sell when other models are drifting in 
slumps. 

Says E. G. Herrmann, promotion 
manager of Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago, “The portable radio business, in 
effect, is extra volume added to the 
former radio business. It is very im- 
portant in keeping radio plants run- 
ning the year ‘round. It’s the answer 
to the old question of sagging sales.” 


Soundies 


Coin-in-the-slot movies in lobbies, 
bars, restaurants, terminal stations, etc., 
will soon be abundant. Several com- 
panies are rushing hell-for-leather to 
get their makes on the market first. 
Well out in front is Globe Produc- 
tions, headed by James Roosevelt. 

That firm has completed eight 100- 
foot subjects on 16 mm. sound films 
and Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, has 
begun producing the cabinets. Plans 
are being made to distribute 10,000 
machines in the next six months. Two 
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other concerns (Talk-A-Vision, Phon- 
ovision, N. Y.) have even more ambi- 
tious plans. 

Globe, however, has taken the lead, 
for its pictures and cabinets are actu- 
ally in production. Well-known bands, 
orchestras, movie stars, singers appear 
in the short-short pictures. Spectators 
drop a dime in to see the two-and-a- 
half minute show. 

Ordinary coin-machine _ phono- 
graphs, or juke boxes, without the ad- 
vantage of visual entertainment now 
take in between $65,000,000 and 
$80,000,000 annually. This estimate 
is by E. C. Steffens, president of the 
International Assn. of Automatic Elec- 
trical Phonograph Owners. He as- 
serts that 300,000 to 400,000 juke 
boxes are scattered over the country. 
Thus it is obvious that movie-juke 
boxes have a hefty market at which 
to shoot. 


Crosley Car 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, has built 
some 1,800 of its midget autos (50 
miles on a gallon, parks on a dime) 
since last Summer and _ distributed 
them through its radio and refrigera- 
tor dealers. 

Now President Powel Crosley, Jr. 
addresses automotive distributors and 
dealers through trade paper advertis- 
ing: “We found that some changes 
were advisable in the construction of 
the car. We have also learned 
that . . . our interests and the pub- 
lic’s interest can best be served by an 


Mills Novelty Co. worked out this ani- 
mated juke box with Jimmy Roosevelt. 


automotive type of distribution 
Therefore, though some of our regu- 
lar distributors will continue to handle 
the car, certain territories are now 
open...” 

With mechanical bugs eliminated, 
the market, he states “is tremendous. 
At approximately one-half the price of 
cars in the so-called ‘all-three’ class, 
(from $299 to $450), this seems to 
be an ideal time for the promotion of 
low-cost transportation. Clean 
deals on the majority of sales 
because ‘trade-ins’ will not be in- 
volved.” 


Telephone Opportunities 

President G. D. Brooke tells all 
officers and employes of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette railroads (who make 
2,000,000 outgoing telephone calls 
annually and receive a like number) 
that they have ‘4,000,000 opportuni- 
ties to make an impression on those 
with whom we do business.” 

His advice is in a foreword to a 
booklet on good telephone manners. 
“Whether those impressions are good, 
bad, or indifferent depends on your 
telephone attitude.” The booklet then 
gives a series of tips on developing 
better “telephone personalities” and 
on turning good impressions into bus- 
iness. _ 

Some such admonitions are needed 
by most American companies. “Hello, 
whaddaya want?”, mubling around a 
cigar, and “Wrong number! Bang!’ 
are all-too common in business inter- 
course. As Railroader Brooke points 
out, “People who never see our tracks, 
never meet our employes will say, I 
like to do business with that railroad,’ 
or they might think, “What a tough 
bunch to do business with.’ ” 


Smoke-Vision 

“The pipe that’s modern from bowl 
to bit’—Royalton Crown—is being 
introduced by Henry Leonard & 
Thomas, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y., to 
bid for a place on the pipe racks of 
men who like color in their accessories. 
Color comes in the bit, molded of 
transparent Lucite, du Pont plastic, in 
colors “to match necktie, suit or indi- 
vidual’s color preference.” The trans- 
parent bit also provides ‘“smoke- 
vision,” houses a bowl guard and con- 
densing chamber to stop “the ‘goo’ 
where it should be stopped.” A trade 
paper campaign and direct mail are 
being used to promote the Royalton 
Crown to dealers. When distribution 
is secured, probably in the Fall, con- 
sumer advertising will begin through 
Platt-Forbes, N. Y. agents handling 
the account. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Count the Readers per dollar 
instead ot Lines per dollar 


~ 


SME ROTO SECTION ATTRACTS 817, 


Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
Because There’s Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 


More READERS of your advertising obviously 
should result in more sales of your product or 
service. To make sure your advertising is exposed 
to the maximum number of potential reader- 
customers—go roto! For again and again, year 


after year, efficiency tests conducted under the 


well-known Gallup method show rotogravure 
picture sections to be second only to page one 
in newspaper reader traffic.* 

Used full force in all 63 Sunday Rotogravure 
Sections, roto delivers a nationwide coverage 


that includes better than 50% of the nation’s 


*Based on a continuous analysis of how 21 different papers in 17 key cities are read. 
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THE NATIONALLY-ACCEPTED ROTOGRAVURE PAPERS 
Manvfactured by 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 — Neenah, Wisconsin 
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EADERS 


homes. Yet so flexible is this medium that you 
can conduct localized campaigns in a single city 
or zone. In addition, because it gets more readers 
per dollar, rotogravure is the economical buy. 

For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
We maintain a research, service and statistical 
department for the benefit of advertisers and 


publishers. There is no charge for our service. 
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The NEXT TIME you produce a brochure, circular or catalog, give it the 
magnetic appeal of rotogravure—the appeal that attracts millions of 
readers to newspaper rotogravure sections each week— including your- 
self! And remember, rotogravure does far more than attract readers. 
In glowing full color or rich monotone, the “feel” and distinctive appear- 
ance of rotogravure creates a quality atmosphere which the reader 


automatically associates with the product advertised. 


More Attractive Printing 
Means More Readers — 
More Readers 

Mean More Sales — 


Take command of this medium that commands respect. Use it to give 
extra punch to that message you want consumers to “get” concerning 
the quality of your product. 

If you need help in preparing material for rotogravure, call in a 
Kimberly-Clark rotogravure man. There is no charge for our cooperation 
which is available to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, write 


for advice and samples of these famous rotogravure papers: 


Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 
Compare the nationally-accepted rofogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 
above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


Kimberly -Clark Corporation | 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 


Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


“OVER 40” IN MAJORITY AT STUDEBAKER 


The Studebaker Corporation, leader of the “comeback brigade” in American industry, has an admirable record for 
continuity of employment. The average length of employment of its 10,000 workers is 13 years, as against 7 for the 


automotive industry. Since 1927 the percentage of men over forty has doubled. 


1927 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDEBAKER WORKERS 


1940 
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51 TO 60 
20.8% 


36 TO 40 
13.7% 


26 TO 35 
34.7% 


25 AND UNDER 
21.8% 
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41 TO 50 
31.4% 


AVERAGE AGE IN 1940 IS 43.8 YEARS 


36 TO 40 
17.3% 


26 TO 35 
21.8% 


25 AND UNDER 22% 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Sales Managimtrt 


Source: 88 Years of Studebaker,” July, 1940. 


ONE CAR IN FOUR HAS A RADIO 


PICTOGRAPH By 


Seles Marapomint 


Source: O. H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Today 
anrTlig 


This is an Advertisement (ADGRAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


WHO BUYS YOUR REFRIGERATOR? 


| Refrigerator Sales Have Made Greatest Progress Among 
| Median and Lower Income Families During the Past Five Years. 
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FOR EVERY ONE REFRIGERATOR SOLD TO THE $80 & OVER INCOME GROUP 
| 1.12 ARE SOLD TO THE $60-$80 A WEEK GROUP 
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f FOR EVERY ONE REFRIGERATOR SOLD TO THE $80 & OVER INCOME GROUP 
3.8 ARE SOLD TO THE $40-$60 A WEEK GROUP 
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FOR EVERY QNE REFRIGERATOR SOLD TO THE $80 & OVER INCOME GROUP 


11.5 ARE SOLD TO THE $20-$40 A WEEK GROUP 

. 7 . 7 . . 7 . 
FOR EVERY ONE REFRIGERATOR SOLD TO THE $80 & OVER INCOME GROUP 
6.7 ARE SOLD TO THE UNDER $20 A WEEK GROUP 


The average income families that buy the bulk of refrigerators are also the families 
that buy the bulk of food products and other branded merchandise. Over 15,000,000 
strong, they constitute America’s largest consuming body: The “Middle Class” 
Market. @ Screen and Romance publications are geared to the intellectual level of 
these wage-earner and clerical-worker families and offer the alert advertiser an 
economical means of selling these “Middle Class” families. 
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ADVERTISING IN SCREEN AND ROMANCE MAGAZINES 
| : IS PROFITABLE 


Sales Increase in Proportion to Advertising Expenditures. 


A BRAND OF NAIL POLISH 


ADVERTISING 


1938 


ADVERTISING 


These two classifications were chosen because both manufacturers advertised ex- | 
tensively in Screen and Romance magazines. Both show an extraordinary jump in 
sales with an increase of advertising expenditure. @ Check your own standing in 
the “Middle Class” market by consulting the “loth Survey of Beauty’; improve that 
standing by advertising in Modern Magazines (Modern Screen, Screen Romances, 
Modern Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New York. . - 


source Moder nes 
ADGRAPH BY ) 10th Survey of Beauty,’ 1940 
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MORE LABORERS THAN FINANCIERS BUY NEW BUICKS | 


During the 1940 model year merchants and salesmen have been Buick’s best customers 
- + + feminine influence is regarded as a factor, but papa signs 83% of the contracts. 
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HOW $2,000 A YEAR FAMILIES SPEND THEIR INCOMES 
Two thousand dollars a year is a comfortable middle-class income, but due to variations in living 
. . . . e ” ° 
costs it becomes increasingly greater in “real” money as you go down the population scale. 
This is what happens to average incomes of $2,000 - $2,250: - how the dollar is divided. 
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MORNING SUNDAY 


SPOKANE, 


Combined Daily Circulation 
Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
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BUSINESS HAS “STEPPED ON IT” IN THE INLAND 
EMPIRE DUE TO A COMBINATION OF FACTORS 


The business traffic signal shines green in the Spokane area. 


Things are moving forward at a fast clip in this great market due to a combination of favorable factors. Among them are Grand 
Coulee dam, biggest thing ever built by man; the vast clearance project for the 151-mile lake forming behind the dam; a record 
influx of tourists drawn by the greatest pouring of cement in history and such scenic lures as 76 lakes within 50 miles of Spokane; 
bumper crops in Spokane’s Inland Empire; activity in the Coeur d'Alene mines and strong demand for Inland Empire lumber, 
cement, canned fruits and vegetables and many other products. 


1910 COMPARED WITH 1939 IN SPOKANE 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
Value of All Building Permits 35.27, Gain Department Store Sales 9.00) Gain 
Value Home Building Permits 26.66; Gain Independent Store Sales 7.1% Gain 
Bank Transactions 5.66) Gain New Car Sales (Spokane County) 28.8%, Gain 
Postal Receipts 1.16°) Gain New Truck Sales (Spokane County) 5.60 Gain 


SALES MANAGEMENT lists Spokane as one of the 40 “High Spot” cities in the United States. “WHERE'S BUSINESS,” 
published by Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., lists the Spokane market as one of the few areas “closest to normal.” SALES 
BLILDER, published monthly by the Inland Empire Electrical Equipment Association, reports that during the first 4 months of 
1940 sales of 31 listed items of electrical merchandise have shown gains over the same period of 1939. Included among the gains: 
Refrigerators, 36.00; ; Ranges, 52.207; Washers, 13.907; Stokers, 69.27 ; Oil Burners, 195.8%; Home Ventilating Systems, 103.0%. 

Yes, the traflie signal is shining green in the Spokane area: Step 


on the accelerator (newspaper advertising) and drive on to 
bigger sales volume, greater profits! 


Tourists inspecting model of Grand Coulee dam. Last year 
297,000 visited the Coulee dam project. 


Preparing cedar poles for treatment in yard on the Clear- 
water river, Idaho. 
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EVENING 
WASHINGTON 
116,000 .... An All-Time High 


Color Representatives — Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections — Newspaper Groups, Inc. 
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WHY DO PEOPLE BUY AWAY FROM HOME? 


WOMEN'S 
APPAREL 85.6 
WOMEN'S 
SHOES 59.4 
AMUSEMENTS 406 
MEN'S 
CLOTHING 32.3 
FURNITURE 29.7 
MEDICAL 
SERVICE 245 
DRY GOODS 23.2 ENERAL STORE 
CHILDREN’S 9 : 
CLOTHING 18.1 gs 
3 

RUGS AND © —_ 
DRAPERIES 16.8 
MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS 142 
MEN'S 
SHOES 12.3 
HARDWARE 11.0 
DRUGS AND 
TOILET ARTICLES 97 . . . . . 

Greater variety in the larger city is four times more 
JEWELRY AND ° ° . 
SILVERWARE 97 important than better prices in drawing non-resident 
LARGER ° . 
ELECTRIC ITEMS”. trade. Actual interviews at the source of purchase 
AUTO TIRES indi i -ot- 
ap pce aa indicate these proportions of out-of-town shoppers 
SMALL buying each commodity. 
ELECTRIC ITEMS 7 
AUTOMOBILES 52 
GROCERIES PICTOGRAPH By 


AND MEATS 39 ae BY Managimint 


Ass't. Prof, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, June, 1940. 


AVERAGE DRAWING POWER FOR RETAIL TRADE: 
SATELLITE CITIES vs. INDEPENDENT CITIES 


If the residents of a city (within the post office area) buy more in adjoining larger cities than is spent by non-residents 
with local merchants, that city has an adverse balance of trade. Below are shown the summaries of a survey which 
compares, in three lines of trade, groups of satellite cities up to 70 miles away from cities twice their size, with inde- 
pendent cities well removed from major markets. Plus signs indicate the percentage of favorable balance of trade. 


Source: John Adams Pfanner, Jr., in the Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, April, 1940. 


Source: “Consumer Shopping Habits by Income and Occupational Groups,” by Perham C. Nabi, 
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SATELLITE CITIES EXAMINED 
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40 MILES AWAY 
FROM CITIES WOMEN'S re = 15 
TWICE THEIR . 
SIZE FURNITURE + 13 —4 
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40 TO 70 MILES SILVERWARE & CLOCKS + 20 ~ ——— 4 
AWAY FROM WOMEN'S 20 nana aaa 3 
CITIES TWICE ly bs ” 
THEIR SIZE EE 
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INDEPENDENT CITIES 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE & CLOCKS + 30 a =| 
WELL REMOVED 
FROM MAJOR WOMEN'S + 28 — =| 62 
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KNX- LOS ANGELES . COLUMBI 
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...and the best way to reach them is KNX! 


71 new customers have moved into Los Angeles 
every day for the past ten years! 

New residents... new money-spenders . . . pour- 
ing into the city by the tens of thousands every 
year, until today the population has reached 
1,496,792! And Los Angeles is the fastest growing 


major sales territory in the nation. . . leading with 


a record-breaking population increase of 20.9%! 


Big in Size—but Bigger in Sales 
Even more important: Los Angeles while fifth in 


size, is in fourth place among all U. S. cities in 


retail sales. Yes, the newcomers have been bring- 


OWNED AND OPERATED THE 


ing their money with them!...and spending it! 
And the quickest and most economical way to 


yet the pick of these sales is with your own cam- 


paign on KNX! 


KNX dominates Los Angeles 
For according to every competent survey KNX 
delivers the largest habitual audience in Los 
Angeles...with more listeners, during more 
quarter-hours, than any other station. 
To break sales records in this record-breaking 
sales market, there’s no substitute for the biggest 


audience—the audience you get on... 


A’S STATION FOR ALL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


SYSTEM 


Represented Nationally by RADIO SALES: New York + Chicago «+ Detroit + Charlotte, N. C. ¢ San Francisco 


1940 
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COLOR COMES BACK IN MAGAZINES 


qT T | | | | 1 
Offering of color in less than full-page units has attracted many adver- 
tisers, with the result that after a depression-years slump the percentage 
of advertising revenues coming from color is back to the 1930 level. 


PICTOGRAPH By urce: Analysis by Marketing Division o 
Saks Managimirt Hearst Magazines of 9 major consume 
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THE MAKE-UP OF THE TOILET GOODS DOLLAR 


The quarter of a billion dollar toilet goods ww 
industry (soaps, dentifrices and shaving ) 
creams omitted) is divided about as follows: © 


PICTOGRAPH By t 9 


Source: Analysis by R. D. Cahn, Chicago Tribune, 
of Census of Manufactures reports. 
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DEODORANTS TOILET HAIR TALCUM ROUGES FACE PERFUMES FACE 
WATERS POWDERS DRESSINGS LOTIONS POWDERS 
3.3% 3.9% 4.8% 4.9% 5.3% 5.7% 6.0% 6.6% 7.4% 8.0% 10.7% 16.7% 
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Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


The man over 40 has every reason 
to think of himself as the forgotten 
man in American industry, but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and 
Studebaker is one of them, with 59% 
of its employes over 40. This forgot- 
ten man has a ray of hope right now 
in the armament plan, since new 
openings will arise if young men are 
called into service, and for many jobs 
the employer will go out of his way to 
find a man who is not likely to be 
subject to draft. 

Advertising would be made more 
effective if more companies found out 
precisely who purchased their prod- 
ucts, then adjusted their advertising 
to concentrate on these best prospects. 
The Buick is a fairly expensive car, 
and yet the company’s analysis shows 
that moderately well-off people out- 
number the rich as prospects by some- 
thing like ten to one.. . . A $2,000a 
year family is usually considered 
typical (although the median income 
actually is several hundred dollars 
less) and here we see what happens to 
incomes of people in that economic 
group in the four major city size 
groups. Note particularly the in- 
creased possibilities of making sales 
among small-town and farm families. 
On the same income the farmer can 
and does save six times as much as the 
big-city man. 

The twin problems of how far 
people will travel to buy merchandise 
and why they leave their home com- 
munities to journey to another market- 
ing center, are always of interest to 
sales and advertising executives be- 
cause they affect both distribution and 
advertising. As the first Pictograph 
shows, it is style and variety rather 
than better prices which are most im- 
portant in drawing non-resident trade. 

The second of the two Picto- 
graphs on this page emphasize another 
important point: Few shopping centers 
are so small that they do not draw 
trade from still smaller communities 
and the picture is not complete until 
a net balance has been struck. The 
study shows how the net balance in- 
creases the further satellite cities are 
removed from cities of twice their 
size. 

The Pictograph on color in mag- 
azines emphasizes increased popularity 
as a result of offering color in less 
than full page units. 
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Due to the constantly increasing readership of 


The Record Newspapers, the city's sole dailies, 
_ you can now get more than 140,000 consumers 
to think about the advantages of your product 
when you schedule Troy. To reach "everybody" 


in this fertile field costs only 12c per line. 


THE THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J A VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Latest 1940 Census facts 
on the REAL Troy available 


Photo by 
Wide World 


New plants, and additions to old 
plants, are going up in many spots, 
each creating new payrolls, build- 
ing new purchasing power. When 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. com- 
pletes the addition to its San 
Diego factory, shown here, the 
complete layout will represent the 
largest integrated aircraft plant in 
the U.S. Consolidated builds fly- 
ing boats for the Navy, has re- 
cently re-entered the land plane 
field with construction of a four- 
engined bomber known to_ the 
Army as XB-240. 


Follow Armament Smoke Stacks 
for Expanding Consumer Incomes 


During the month of July rearmament contracts totalling 


more than $800.000.000 were handed out. The breakdown 


of these orders by states and cities will provide valuable 


leads for your salsemen. 


GROWING program of indus- 
trial expansion and building 
construction of virtually every 
variety is beginning to flow 

from the huge National Defense Pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. The 
July contracts represent a modest start. 

Heavy industry will get its biggest 
shot in the arm in 22 years, Millions 
of men are going back to work. Con- 
sumer incomes will be increased by 
billions of dollars. 

The plane manufacturers, tank 
builders, construction contractors, and 
munitions manufacturers will receive 
a large portion of the billions being 
spent to build up adequate defenses for 
the United States. But in addition to 
all this the regular peace-time needs 
of the Army and Navy are being 
greatly increased by large increases in 
enlistments. As an example of this the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, 
which handles all purchases of equip- 
ment, supplies, etc., this year has al- 
ready been granted appropriations in 
excess of last year’s by more than 
$25,000,000, 

A factor beyond these and of even 
greater importance to the merchandiser 
is the pouring into certain sections of 


the country and into certain communi- 
ties of huge sums of money for air- 
port construction, harbor enlargements, 
housing and storage facilities for men 
and equipment. Of at least equal im- 
portance are the large amounts being 
directed into various manufacturing 
communities through factories located 
there. Note, for example, the order 
recently given Packard Motors for 
9,000 airplane engines. Other orders 
even larger have been placed for the 
construction of Navy warships, de- 
stroyers and cruisers, not to mention 
the money which will eventually be 
spent to arm and supply those vessels 
once the initial construction is done. 

Furthermore, direct government or- 
ders give only the rough picture. They 
do not paint in the details of incidental 
supplies and subcontracting. In Cam- 
den, for example, the big New York 
shipyard employs 8,800 men today, 
and the government orders insure jobs 
for years to come. But the govern- 
ment orders do not supply this im- 
portant detail. In Camden there 
are other factories which make such 
an item as rivets, for example, which 
are busy only when the shipyards are 


busy. 


Unfortunately complete information 
is not yet available on the contemplat- 
ed plans for industrial expansion 
throughout the nation. Army and 
Navy officials have conferred almost 
day and night with business men and 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission to work out an orderly plan. 
Innumerable obstacles have been met 
and one by one overcome. Always the 
question is: “Who can produce what 
we need and do it the fastest?’ That 
industrial expansion plan is now ready 
for the final O.K. by the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. But until 
that final word is given, the plan is 
for the eyes of Uncle Sam’s experts 
only. 

However, a number of indications 
are given by the contracts already 
awarded by the War and Navy De- 
partments and in the contemplated 
construction and other projects made 
public. As an indication of where 
some of the big money will be spent 
on National Defense the following 
breakdown of the first $800,000,000 
is given by locality: 


New Contracts Actually 
Awarded In July. 1940 
ALASKA 


One of the War Department's largest 
construction projects is that at Anchorage, 
Alaska, where over $12,000,000 is being 
spent on a new air base and the necessary 
building incident to it. In addition, the 
Army has already completed arrangements 
to transport over 1,000 troops there as 
rapidly as facilities can be made available 

The projects planned are as follows 
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© THE GIRLS HEART THROBS 


BOX OFFICE 


# That’s Paramount Pictures ’40-’41 program. It’s Cosmopolitan’s pro- 
gram, too... to furnish Entertainment and Escape to 4,500,000 men, 
women and young people...to put them in a SPENDING frame of mind. 


“Good morning, sir! Are you Mr. Jones, purchasing agent for the Con- 


’ 9% 


tinental Electric Supply Co. 


* * 


Air base—including buildings, hangars, 
barracks, hospital, heating and _ lighting 
plant, utilities, bakery and laundry, equip 
ment, railroad spur, etc. . .$12,400,000 

Point Campbell—radio equipment, store- 
house, quarters, etc. .......... $327,060. 

Kodiak and Unalaska, Naval air 
SEE oa we ec ke eee $4,305,000 


CALIFORNIA 


Various new projects in the State of 
California are expected to cost well over 
$16,000,000, the major portion of which 
will be Navy projects. In addition Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., in San Francisco has been 
awarded a contract for two destroyers to 
cost nearly $10,000,000. Southern Cali- 
fornia will continue to be the beneficiary 
of huge airplane orders, with factories, ex- 
panding facilities and operating on over- 
time basis. 

Camp Ord—Army housing project 

$2,250,000. 

Alameda—Navy aviation facilities and 
miscellaneous buildings . .$10,227,324 

Alameda—Drydock ....... $2,036,000 

San Diego—Marine barracks and other 
building construction $1,630,000. 

San Diego—Aviation facilities 

$3,500,000 


CONNECTICUT 


Funds spent in Connecticut center on the 
shipbuilding city of New London where 
the Navy is to build a new submarine base 
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at an estimated cost of $1,325,000. In ad- 
dition, Electric Boat Co. has received a 
Navy contract for the construction of 13 
submarines which will cost some $36,335,- 
000 when completed. 

Connecticut’s machine tool plants are es- 
sential to the national defense program 
and are operating at capacity, and this is 
likewise true of Hartford’s aviation indus- 
try, New Haven and Bridgeport with small 
arms. On July 29, Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Co., Hartford, received a contract for wea- 
pons totalling $2,445,660. 


CUBA 


With an eye to the eventual possibility 
of having to defend the Gulf and Carib- 
bean area, the Navy has allotted funds for 
various defense and aviation facilities in 
Guantanamo Bay to the extent of nearly 
$5,200,000. 


FLORIDA 


Florida likewise is considered by both 
Army and Navy as one of the important 
strategic areas and nearly $20,000,000 will 
be expended in the state for air stations 
and other facilities. 

Jacksonville—equipment, officers quar- 
ters, assembly and repair shop will take— 
$1,500,000. 

Green Cove Springs—landplane naval 
base—$1,800,000. 

Jacksonville—Naval air station—$12,- 
700,000. 


Miami-—Naval air station—$3,500,000. 
Pensacola—Naval air station—$4,000,- 
000. 

Tampa—runways and aprons at air base 
—$630,000. 


HAWAII 


Hawaii, important key to the far East and 
vital to the Navy's Pacific fleet, is likewise 
to receive important consideration from the 
Army. Barracks, utilities and other essen- 
tials incidental thereto will take $1,264,200. 

Other projects by the Navy are also in 
prospect, but have not become definite as 
yet. 


ILLINOIS 

Well over $5,000,000 of the War De 
partment’s funds are going directly into 
construction work in the Army’s Savanna 
Ordnance Depot, focal point of Army pur- 
chasing and storage for that area. The 
money will be spent as follows: 

Telephone, shelters, garage, water sys- 
tem, magazines, railroad, etc—$2,500,000. 

Underground magazines—$1,142,000. 

Ammunition magazines—$1,453,000. 

The city of Chicago likewise will be the 
recipient of large sums though in a differ- 
ent way. International Harvester recently 
received a War Department contract to 
build tractors to cost $2,272,500. Diamond 
T’s order for supply trucks totals $3,241,- 
290. Other orders may also be expected to 
go to Chicago industrial establishments, 
but they have not as yet been announced. 
The Government arsenals in Rock Island 
are being expanded, and farm equipment 
makers in Peoria and Moline will be mak- 
ing tanks. 


INDIANA 


Jeffersonville—Smokeless powder plant 
—$30,000,000. 


MAINE 


Chief funds thus far designated to go 
into the state of Maine are tied up in a 
Navy contract for six destroyers awarded 
to the Bath Iron Works at Bath, Maine. 
Complete, the six will eventually cost 
$28,879,200. The state also has a new air- 
port going up at a cost of $750,000. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland, location of the Army’s big 
Edgewood Arsenal and state of several ot 
the defense industries is getting the benefit 
of the War Department's expansion pro- 
gram and likewise its share of munitions 
orders. 

Construction at Edgewood Arsenal in the 
nature of a processing plant, ammunition 
loading plant, application plant, ware- 
houses, magazines, utilities, storage sheds 
and equipment is given an estimated cost 
figure of $1,571,758. 

In addition Koppers Co. at Baltimore 
has already been awarded an Army con- 
tract for gun carriages to cost $3,724,930. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
At Boston United Shoe Machinery Co. 
has been awarded a big War Department 
order for guns to cost $1,316,200. 
Hangars for Westover Field, Chicopee 
Falls, will cost $1,623,300. 


Bethlehem Steel at Quincy has received’ 


the largest of the Massachusetts business 
to date, however, with a contract for four 
destroyers estimated to cost $74,292,000 


MICHIGAN 


This state will be one of the biggest re- 
cipients of war orders, with the motor 
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Did you get all you paid for? 


‘Those two items on your books have to make a thorough study 


—Sales Expense and Sales Vol- of your market and doa real job 


ume —are the related conse- of digging to determine your 


quences of your having chosen sales and advertising objectives. 
one of two methods of advertis- — 
But once you know that, it is 
ing and selling: (Maybe you " , 

, relatively simple to set a policy 
hadn't thought about its being : 

' that calls for concentrated sell- 
a choice.) ' ss 
ing and intensive advertising. 
A Spending one dollar to 


HALF-MAKE two sales: or 


By “intensive advertising’’ we 
mean the kind that is loaded 
2 Spending one dollar to 
MAKE one sale. 


with your real sales story, run 
in the business publications 


that confine their editorial 
It's not always easy to know 


which you're doing. First you 


qaeeet 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 369 lexington Ave., N.Y. 6., CAledonia 5-4755 


Nigh edilortal standards (i) Jeader interest tn terms ce t pacd circulation ABC) 
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pages to the vital “‘job-inter- 


ests’ of your prospects. If you 
are selling to or through busi- 
ness, your business paper adver- 
tising gives you the opportu- 


nity to do one of two things: 


LT Run “pretty pride” 
copy that will just keep 
your name before the 
trade and HALF-SELL 


quite a flock of people; or 


y J) Really tell what the 
business paper reader 
needs to know about your 
MAKE 
SALES for your salesmen 


pro duct and 


to harvest. 


At very small cost you can prove 
this for yourself on any product 
sold to business. 


The Associated Business Papers 

Room 2446, 369 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklet checked (or both), 


“Intensive Advertising” 
by John E. Kennedy 


“Tell All . A Practical Guide to 


Successful Business Paper 
Advertising’ 


Name 


Nn eee 


Company 


Street 


City and State 


r------ 
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HOSE same test pits which know so well 
the tread of two-tone convertibles are 
feeling the impact of husky trucks today. 


The same factories and mills and shops 
that have stocked this nation with bounte- 
ous supplies of living goods are now begin- 
ning to load its arsenals with articles of 
defense. 


The same men who have steered this 
country to its place as industrial power 
number one...are now engaged in making it 
the most impregnable fortress of them all! 


These men are Management. 


It’s their job to take gigantic plans, break 
them down into their many parts, and then 
fit the pieces back into one finished whole. 


It’s their job to select materials, organize 
machinery, train men; to start and keep 
that combination moving. 


It’s their job simply to do the things 
they’ve always done... with more speed 
... with swift conviction ...and in far 
greater volume! 


side pages are in perfect harmony. For example, Business Week's advertising volume is swinging upward too. 


AUGUST 15, 1940 


So, their need for business news takes on 
an added accent. With the pace of business 
quickening, its communications must keep 
stride. Here, should be the maximum of 
accurate news-handling. 


And here it is. In Business Week. 


Here, too, is a record of known authority 
...a screen set up to filter out the facts and 
speed them on. In Business Week, manage- 
ment men find counsel, advice, and forecast 
...and one thing more: 


They find a second kind of business news 
that’s just as vital to their job as any other! 


In the advertising pages of Business Week 
they make contact with the sellers of busi- 
ness equipment, raw materials, advertising 
services, and a host of other goods that 
management is buying almost daily. 


Yes, here...in the pages of Business Week 
...these influential men of management do 
two jobs at one sitting. As they eagerly 
shop for business ideas, they also shop for 
business goods! 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Active Management’s Magazine 


UP. .- With Business Week's cover thermometer indicating a 1940 high in business activity, certain facts on in- 


Its six-months’ gain in advertising pages was nearly twice that of all other general business magazines together! 
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plants swamped with truck, tank and air- 
craft orders. Among the preliminary con- 
tracts, Muskegon gets $2,433,575 for tank 
and aircraft engines; Pontiac has an $8,621,- 
385 truck order; Bay City a $786,078 con- 
tract for harbor tugs. Packard’s order for 
airplane engines will run more than $30,- 
000,000. 


MISSOURI 


ove sighed 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth—Navy yard im- 
provement . + +++ $1,085,000 


NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey's shipbuilding and aviation 
manufacturing establishments have already 
reaped huge contracts for both Army and 
Navy equipment. 

Camden—New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
three destroyers and one auxiliary ship at a 
total cost of $69,917,800. This huge plant 
has other Navy orders which will insure 
capacity production for six years. Another 
yard has a $2,036,000 ship order. 

Kearny—Federal Shipbuilding Co., eight 
destroyers estimated to cost $70,512,000. 

Paterson—W right Aeronautical Co., air- 
plane engines, $1,488,272. 

Rahway—National Pneumatic Co., guns, 
$1,397,458 

Bendix—Bendix Aviation Co. Fire con- 
trol, $1,013,955. 

Incident to virtually every one of these 
orders will be plant expansions of varying 
amounts which likewise will run into rather 
large sums 


St. Louis—service shoes. . 


NEW YORK 

New York port and Navy Yard facilities 
are scheduled for big improvements. 

Floyd Bennett Field—roads, walks, pav- 
ing, etc., $93,640. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard—storehouse, ship- 
way alterations, power plant, $6,515,000. 

Long Island airplane factories have Army 
orders totalling $6,184,008. Schenectady 
orders for radio equipment and gun car- 
riages amount to $2,740,075. The Watervliet 
arsenal has an $8,736,250 gun order. New 
Navy Yard buildings and gun mounts in 
Brooklyn will bring in $2,620,753, while 
Long Island City gets a $604,750 order for 
control equipment 


NORTH CAROLINA 


To a Greensboro contractor goes a Marine 
Corps order for Parris Island for $2,- 
394.750 


OHIO 
The Army's Wright Field at Dayton is 
scheduled for a big expansion program with 
the completion of a test building, head- 
quarters enlargement, radio laboratory, shop 
building, etc., $2,570,000. 
The Patterson Field at Dayton gets an 
airplane repair dock at $672,640. 
In addition Aetna-Standard at Youngs- 
town has a big Army order for gun car- 
riages in the amount of $3,302,139. Cleve- 


land has a $6,513,000 ship order, Youngs- 


town a $1,425,000 airport, and Galion an 
ordnance order for $235,351. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—Airport 


OREGON 
Portland—Ships ............. $1,958,556 
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$505,000 


PANAMA AND CANAL ZONE 

This most vital point of the “hemisphere 
defense’’ scheme is receiving major con- 
sideration from both the Army and the 
Navy with a huge expansion program soon 
to get under way. 

Naval aviation facilities. .. .$11,050,000 

Army projects including air depot shops, 
warehouses, barracks, utilities, etc., $2,961,- 
675. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Philadelphia Navy Yard is scheduled 
for expansion, particularly the aircraft fac- 
tory and shipways for which the Navy has 
awarded contracts totalling in the neighbor- 
hood of $8,500,000. 

To American Car and Foundry Co., Ber- 
wick, contract for tanks, $11,000,000. 

Besides this the York Safe and Lock Co. 
at York has a War Department contract for 
gun mounts for $1,324,062, and an ord- 
nance order for $121,797. Westinghouse at 
East Pittsburgh has a radio apparatus order 
for $3,518,669; Blaw-Knox a $1,242,000 
gun mount order; Butler a $171,185 truck 
order, and Philadelphia an ammunition con- 
tract for $1,737,000. 


PUERTO RICO 
Borinquen Field—gas and oil storage, 
magazines, ordnance repair ships, utilities, 
OE: idacacnkendaucewasiesaren $1,201,500 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport—Navy buildings and 
storehouse and naval training 


stat on Eee ee Me 
Quonset Point—Naval avia- 
ton shore facilities.......... $24,204,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Camp Jackson is scheduled for an Army 
housing project to cost approximately, 
$1,800,000 


TEXAS 


Dallas—Diesel engines........ $2,915,255 


UTAH 
Center of the Army’s northwest activities 
is located in Utah around the great Ogden 
Ordnance Depot and air station. Construc- 
tion projects there are scheduled as follows: 
Warehouses and utilities... .. $2,500,000 
Engineer, signal, chemical 
warfare, medical and Quarter- 
master Corps equipment, etc... .$2,665,000 
Standard magazines ........ $ 504,000 
Ogden Air Depot—engineer- 
ing shop, testing equipment, and 
reclamation building ......... $2,215,000 


VIRGINIA 

Newport News, home of one of the 
world’s largest shipbuilding centers, is get- 
ting some of the big Navy business. Largest 
of the Navy contracts has gone to Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. for five ships to 
cost $169,530,000. 

Norfolk Navy Yard and aviation shore 
facilities are coming in for greatly enlarged 
facilities. Approximately $8,000,000 will 
be spent directly in the Navy Yard and 
$12,700,000 will go to the building of 
aviation shore facilities. 

New aviation facilities at Quantico will 
cost $1,460,000. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Navy Yard expansion and modernization 
in the nation’s capital have not been set at 


any definite amount, but will likely run 
somewhat less than in the other navy yards. 

Significant, however, is the fact that there 
has been allotted by the War Department 
$1,166,868 for civilian pay incident to the 
increased Army strength most of which 
will be spent directly in Washington during 
the coming fiscal year. 


WASHINGTON 


Puget Sound and nearby area Navy facili- 
ties are to be enlarged and improved. Avia- 
tion facilities, fuel oil and ammunition stor- 
age facilities at Bremerton are to take 

7,300,000. 

New ships built at Houghton will cost 

$1,916,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Point Pleasant—Ships......... $2,040,000 


WISCONSIN 


West Allis—Tractors and air compressors, 
$1,887,583. 


These figures are by no means an 
attempt to make an exact accounting 
of all of the $6,000,000,000 or so to 
be spent on National defense in the 
coming months. Nor is any attempt 
made to estimate or evaluate the mar- 
keting fluctuations and new trends 
which may arise from this unprece- 
dented peace-time spending program. 

The greatest difficulty present in at- 
tempting to avaluate these figures lies 
in the fact that the whole national 
defense program is in such a state of 
flux that no one can be certain what 
is coming next. For example, after 
this article was written several addi- 
tions were made. The War Depart- 
ment awarded a contract to American 
Car and Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. for 
627 tanks to cost approximately $11,- 
000,000 and completed another deal 
with duPont for the construction of a 
$25,000,000 powder plant to be built 
at Charlestown, Ind. Other similar 
deals are anticipated, but when and 
where nobody can say as yet. 

Another difficulty is bound up in 
the fact that large amounts are being 
spent for regular Army and Navy 
equipment and supplies such as food, 
clothing, kitchen equipment, hospital 
supplies, office supplies, utilities—in 
fact just about every item that is used 
by the average community will be 
needed by the Army and Navy. Who 
can say how much more will be spent 
for those things this year than last? 
Or what industrial establishments and 
communities will benefit more than 
last year by Army and Navy orders? 
The fact is, no one can say, because 
no one knows. Army and Navy rec- 
ords are not kept for such a break- 
down. They are not interested in com- 
paring last year’s expenses with this. 
Their only interest is “What do we 
need now and who can give it to us 
best and most cheaply?” 
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Dictaphone’s new talk- 
ing motion picture 
shows the cause and 
cure of bottle necks, 
and explains their 


effect on personnel. 


ALES blamed Shipping. Shipping swore it was the 
fault of Traffic. Traffic passed the buck to Accounting. 
Meanwhile the order was lost——and everybody suffered. 
This is the familiar situation re-created in the new 
Dictaphone film of office problems and personalities. 
You ll recognize the characters, the routine difficulties 
and the explanations given. You'll see how old-fashioned, 
two-person dictation makes routine unnecessarily difh- 
cult, slows up the smooth flow of work and causes 
needless personal friction. 
If you're doubtful about how Dictaphone can help you 
not only with your dictation, 
but also by keeping your entire 


erganization running smoothly DLC TA PHONE 


youre invited to see for 
yourself the new convenience. 
smoothness and time-saving  thtme’Mes! 
short cuts Dictaphone provides. 
Youll have a good time, too! 

Seldom has the authentic color of office life been 
captured with such fidelity. And never. we believe, have 
personnel relations within a typical group been analyzed 
and reported so graphically. You'll find it an absorbing 
study in personne] problems. : 


e Cort 


Every situation in this picture is real— human —con- 
vincing. Be sure that you and all concerned with your 
office operation see it soon. Clip the coupon, a 
Dictaphone representative will arrange for a showing. 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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The picture can't show the 
bright green sprigs of parsley 
against a white background, but 
they had a lot to do with sell- 
ing well over 1,000,000 packages 
in six months. For an unknown 
product among dehydrated 
foods—with which the public is 
unfamiliar—that’s a fast clip. 
Little & Co. officers believe it’s 
only the start. 


Parsley Flakes Prosper; Reasons: 


Price, Package, Publicity 


At 15 cents in a round tin, they flopped. 


At 10 cents in a square 


tin, planted where shoppers could see it, they boomed. 


Based on an interview with 


ROY A. 


ASMUSSEN 


Verchandise Manager, Little & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 


HORTLY after January 1 the an- 
nouncement was made that Little 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, would 
market chopped parsley flakes, 
dehydrated, to sell at ten cents a half 
(SM, Jan. 15, 1940) Dehy- 
drated foods of various types have 


ounce. 


been on the market for ten years or 
more. The trail has been lined with 
failures. The products, it has been 
generally agreed, have had virtues but, 
to this time, the merchandising prob 
lem had never been solved. 

Little & Co. recently ordered 1,000, 
000 labels. Its first million, printed 
since January in varying quantities, 
had been used up. Parsley flakes seem 
to have arrived. Up to now they had 
hardly made a ripple on the food 
counters. Roy A. Asmussen, merchan 
dise manager for Little & Co., was 
asked by SM how and why an item 
that had been accepted so reluctantly 
suddenly burst into favor. He said: 

“Good years were lost in the de- 
hydrated food field because so many 
men who pioneered it saw only the 
food fad market. They didn’t seem to 
realize that the food faddist, always 
flopping from one fad to another, 


) 
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doesn't make a permanent customer. 
Success, we felt, could come only 
through making specific dehydrated 
food items wanted by a broad cross- 
section of the public. 

“While we distribute a considerable 
variety of dehydrated foods, and some 
of them to highly specialized markets, 
we decided to carry our chopped pars- 
ley flakes to the general public through 
a new technique. We knew by long 
experience that there are few things 
sadder to look upon than a wilted 
bunch of very tired parsley—and 
parsley got that way quickly even in 
the most modern refrigerator. 

“We knew that an ounce of our de- 
hydrated parsley flakes, sprayed with 
cool, fresh water, would turn a bright 
green in a minute or two and take on 
all the fresh aroma, taste and appear- 
ance of the newly harvested product. 
We knew that an ounce of the de- 
hydrated parsley, when moistened, 
would bulk into approximately a 
pound weight. We saw the housewife 
accepting it because she could use it 
in just the small quantities she wanted 
and so stop waste. We felt that we 
had the perfect story to tell. 


“We packed 1,000 dozen packages 
in round tins and offered them on the 
shelves of selected food outlets at 15 
cents. They didn't go at all. We then 
scratched our heads and started to 
figure out what was wrong. The price? 
Perhaps. We changed the type of the 
can, using a tall, flat shape with a 
pop-out cover. We had a bright green- 
and-white label designed showing 
sprigs of parsley. The price was made 
ten cents. 

“Next, we had designed a point-of- 
sale carton which could be set on the 
food counter. Each carton holds a 
dozen cans of the flakes. The price 
is shown prominently. Instantly house- 
wives began to pick them up. We 
started a man through the East to open 
up a list of distributors. One initial 
order, in New York, was for 5,400 
dozen. One distributor's first check 
was for $3,549. Since the first of the 
year we have established complete dis- 
tribution in almost all of the territory 
lying east of the Dakotas and north 
of the Mason & Dixon line. 


Start Test Ad Campaigns 


“With that start we've begun an ad- 
vertising campaign which we think 
will grow. Test campaigns are now 
running in Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago newspapers. 

“Publicity came to us easily. Food 
page editors of newspapers are always 
looking for new ideas. We gave them 
samples. They were surprised and in- 
terested when they found that a few 
dried flakes of parsley sprinkled on 
fresh-boiled potatoes almost instantly 
turned a bright green. They got a 
kick out of it and soon were working 
out new uses for them. Little para- 
graphs began to pop up in food pages. 

‘Hotel and restaurant operators got 
onto it and they found that it was 
both a cost-saver and time-saver in 
their kitchens. Demand has compelled 
us to put up the flakes in bulk pack- 
ages, in quarter- and full-pounds, for 
this trade. Hotel and restaurant pub- 
lications have passed the story along: 
Food announcers on the radio have 
made liberal mention of the novelty. 

“Because cooking schoo! experts like 
the idea of having parsley flakes al- 
ways ready for use, we've found no 
trouble at all in tying in with food 
school programs. Dozens of lecturers 
in cooking schools have told the story 
of the ever-ready parsley flakes in the 
package that’s so handy and so cheap. 
One large eastern railroad has evolved 
a scheme all its own. It is having spe- 
cial packages made and will keep one 
on every dining table on its system so 
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that the diner may sprinkle them to 
his heart’s content. 

“We got a real publicity break when 
United Air Lines tested our parsley 
flakes for general use on their planes. 
The air lines are especially particular 
about the quality and appearance of 
their lunches and when that story went 
out we felt it was a real feather in our 
hats. Taking a little-known product 
in an unknown package and selling 
well into the second million in less 
than six months has given us some 
pride.” 


Coming Soon: Mint Flakes 


Early in June the Little organization 
took steps to begin a similar populart- 
zation of a second product. This, 
kindred in nature, is to be known as 
mint flakes. The process of manufac- 
ture is similar and the action of the 
mint, when moistened, is much the 
same. No consumer advertising has 
been done at all on the mint product, 
but casual mention to the trade has 
brought in orders for thousands of 
dozens of packages. Packaging was 
started only recently in preparation for 
filling orders. To the surprise of the 
management the first 50,000 labels 
were used up before all the waiting 
orders were filled. This before one 
case had been shipped. 

“The future of the dehydrated food 
business,” said Mr. Asmussen, ‘in my 
opinion lies in making these foods 
available to all at a price all can pay. 
Foods thus treated have some superior 


qualities. Because no water is shipped, - 


the bulk and weight are reduced amaz- 
ingly in transportation and so costs 
are cut. New processes in dehydrating 
give a fresh flavor and aroma that 
can't be approached in wet-pack pre- 
servation. 


Digestion Simplified 


“Laboratory experts have been tell- 
ing us that in processing foods under 
this method the leaf structures are 
broken, much as nuts are cracked, and 
that makes digestion more complete 
and simpler; that there is far less loss 
of valuable vital elements. Apparently 
we are finding the right way to offer 
our product to the public and a story 
the public is ready to listen to.” 

Dehydrated foods, still little known 
to the public, include goat's milk, 
banana powder, garlic, onions and 
cranberries. Vegetable soups, all ready 
except for adding water, have been 
more or less commonplace for some 
time. 

Advertising is being placed by the 
Gourfain-Cobb Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 
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Of the concerns who know our abilities best—the regular Dickie- 
Raymond retainer clients— nine out of every ten continue their 
retainer agreements from year to year. 


No magic of our salesmanship makes these nationally-known com- 
panies—many of them already served by capable general advertis- 
ing agencies—continue, year after year, to employ us. 


Rather, we (and our clients) attribute this high renewal factor to 
results—the results of tested Dickie-Raymond techniques applied 
to specific merchandising and promotion problems. 


Well-managed enterprises like United Business Service, Eastern 
Air Lines, Inec., Poor’s Publishing Company, Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation, The Postage Meter Company, Railway Express 
Agency, Ine. (Air Express Division), Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, Stromberg Electric Company, and many more, continue 
with us for one reason only—hbecause they find our services a 
profitable investment. 
* 


Dickie-Raymond handles no publication or general advertising. 
We offer specialized service in many phases of sales promotion, 
merchandising, and direct advertising. A request on your business 
letterhead will bring our “Specialized Counsel” booklet describing 
these services, many of the companies who have used them, the 
types of problems they fit. 

* 


Dichie-Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 
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Round Table Training Supplants 
Lectures at Globe-Wernicke 


Salesmen now plan and run their own sales meetings, and nobody 


goes to sleep or plays hookey. The plan has been so successful it 


has been transplanted to the dealer organization. 


ORKING on the theory that 

a teacher learns as much as 

the students while he is 

teaching, a sales training pro- 
gram which has mobilized the ideas 
and thinking of the entire sales staff 
has been developed in the past four 
years by the Globe-Wernicke Co. of 
Cincinnati. 

Abandoning the old lecture type of 
sales training sessions within six 
months after he became general sales 
manager of Globe-Wernicke in 1936, 
H. C. Anderson began assigning de- 
partment heads to prepare “brass 
tacks” programs on departmental 
problems. 

Almost at once, when the break 
with tradition was made, department 
heads and members of the staff began 
to volunteer to handle subjects and 
arrange programs. 


Salesmen Perform to Sell 


With the opportunity for leadership 
at one of the weekly home office sales 
training meetings before them, Globe- 
Wernicke department heads and sales- 
men developed a competition within 
the organization for the most interest- 
ing and instructive ways of getting 
their points across. 

Popular entertainment ideas were 
adopted and fitted to meet the occa- 
sion, 

Right at the outset, one member of 
the staff worked out a “‘true or false” 
program on sales problems and ideas 
in which the entire group was di- 
vided into sides and questions fired at 
them. The questions not only had sales 
points as answers, but involved general 
information about the company and 
its products. 

Another program followed the plan 
of the popular “Information, Please’ 
radio show; others had variations of 
the quiz theme, or were linked with 
sports in season, such as baseball and 
football. 

Some sales meetings are conducted 
on the conference plan. Always, the 
objective has been to gain the parti- 
cipation of the entire group. If it 
can’t be obtained by any other means, 
the leader calls on individuals to tell 
how they put over some specific deals. 
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Greystone Studios, Inc. 


H. C. Anderson 


When Mr, Anderson became gen- 
eral sales manager of the big Cincin- 
nati office equipment and systems man- 
ufacturer, after five years with the or- 
ganization, he realized quickly the 
need for some way of helping sales- 
men achieve a more effective means of 
expression. 

“We reasoned the best way to do 
that was to get the salesmen accus- 
tomed to performing in front of a 
crowd,” he says. 

‘Furthermore, we wanted something 
that could be adopted by Globe- 
Wernicke dealers. So we turned our 
home office into a sales training test 
tube. Out of our experience in the 
home office we have developed sales 
training manuals which are being 
adopted and used by dealers all over 
the country. 

“Just as we found here that crowd 
participation increased interest, brought 
out more points and started everyone 
thinking effectively on a common prob- 
lem, dealers are finding their sales 
effectiveness is being increased by the 
program developed in our experi- 
ments. 

“There was a time when a dealer 
put a salesman on the street with a 
set of catalogs and a prayer. Those 
were the days when a salesman’s chief 
job was to pick up orders from a pur- 
chasing agent. 

“But it’s different now. The job 
of a Globe-Wernicke dealer salesman 


or home office salesman goes beyond 
selling a file and a set of folders, or 
an order of steel shelving. What the 
customer wants now is not just filing 
equipment or a lot of shelving. He 
wants a better system of filing and a 
better way of warehousing, and he will 
buy from the man who gives him the 
best ideas and service. 

“Sales managers have recognized 
that, but getting the run-of-mine sales- 
men to recognize it is difficult, The 
staff participation plan in the sales 
training programs gets the idea across. 

“Our work in the home office has 
given our district managers something 
of demonstrable value to offer to our 
dealers. It’s a plan with a method of 
putting it into effect which dealers can 
adopt without having to spend a lot 
of time they can’t spare to organize 
and conduct sales training meetings 
themselves. 

“This idea puts the salesman to 
work teaching himself and his fellow 
workers how to be better salesmen and 
increase their earnings. 

“As an example of how dealer sales- 
men respond, we received a report 
recently from one of our dealers in a 
large city. When the sales training 
program was undertaken, the competi- 
tion for the best preparation of the 
weekly discussions developed quickly 
among members of the staff. 


Study Competitors’ Systems 


“One of the bulletins in our man- 
uals on sales training methods dealt 
with competitive systems of office files 
and equipment, with illustrations and 
descriptions, 

“That didn’t satisfy the salesman 
who had competitive systems as the 
subject of the meeting he was to lead. 
He went out and borrowed the actual 
equipment from competitors and set 
it up in front of his fellow salesmen 
to demonstrate points of comparison. 

“Several salesmen said they learned 
more about competitive products at 
that meeting than in all their previous 
business experience. 

“We are charting the course of a 
long-range training plan at weekly ses- 
sions in the home office for the benefit 
of dealers and their sales organiza- 
tions. The new sales training methods 
developed have enabled dealers who 
already were successful to increase 
their sales 200 to 300%. 

“This has been done by speeding up 
complete sales. It has shown the sales- 
men how to see all the needs of a 
prospect instead of just a few. It has 
given dealers a better balance and 
pointed out the existence of markets 
for lines which they shied away from 
in the past.” 
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HE DIDN'T 


BELIEVE IN CARDS 


TILL HE TOOK A SQUINT 


A car card advertiser, about to cancel his con- 
tract, told the transit company he did not be- 
lieve his car cards were a profitable advertising 
investment. 

Fair-minded, the transit company decided to 
find out how effective that advertiser's cards 
really were and Ross Federal was commissioned 
to get the facts. 

Ross Federal interviewers questioned more 
than a thousand passengers as they entered the 
gates; showed the advertiser’s cards with brand 
names masked. More than sixty per cent of the 
people questioned were able to identify the 


product and teli when and where they had seen 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. 18 cast 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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AT HIS HAND 


the advertising. The advertiser changed his 
mind . . . the transit company kept a valuable 
account. 

This is just another case where the facts 
brought out by marketing research prevented 
costly advertising losses to both manufacturer 
and medium. Like other key spot studies made 
in a specified area, this was a low cost survey 
that proved a profitable investment. 

A small part of your budget invested right 
now in marketing research may prevent errors 
in judgment and give you positive facts to help 
you plan for progress and profits. Talk it over 


with a Ross Federal man today. 


The problem of moving all lines is 
one which engages much attention of 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., which manu- 
factures more than 4,000 items for 
offices, libraries and homes. 

The lines include steel office equip- 
ment, steel shelving, visible filing 
equipment, map filing, book cases, 
library furniture, stationery products 
and office accessories, filing supplies 


and wood filing equipment. 

“Our idea is to train the salesman 
to diagnose and prescribe for his pros- 
pect’s office needs,’ Mr. Anderson 
said. “The plan of getting him to 
think and talk before a crowd in the 
sales training meetings gives him 
knowledge that enables him to meet 
his prospect’s problems with con- 
fidence.”’ 


This is part of a fast-stepping show that holds dealer’s attention throughout, thus get- 
ting the sales presentation across with attention, interest and results. 


Skit Shows Crosley Men How to 
Interpret Product to Housewives 


Seeing and hearing a sale developed in language that women under- 
a] =) tw] t a] 


stand gives appliance salesmen a new slant on how to present their 


wares to Mrs. America. 


HEN radios and electric re- 

frigerators were new, they 

were of enough interest in 

themselves to hold a conven- 
tion of distributors, dealers and sales- 
men in rapt attention, for here were 
marvels of science revealed before 
their eyes. 

However, as the newness of amaz- 
ing scientific inventions and develop- 
ments wore off, interest had to be 
stimulated by gadgets, improvements, 
etc., that were brought out each year 
in verfecting the appliances. 

Explanations of those new develop- 
ments and what they accomplished in 
the way of better performance held in- 
terest, too. But as time went on. 
radios and refrigerators became stand- 
ard articles, like stoves. 

Refrigerators, like ranges and 
washers, are products used by women. 
When dealers and distributors at- 
tended conventions and heard sales- 
men tell what the refrigerators and 
ranges would do for the housewife, a 
lot of it was all Greek to the mere 
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men in the crowd. They were told 
such and such a gadget did snch and 
such a thing. 

But in most cases, men couldn't tie 
up the mechanical devices with their 
application to the product of the 
kitchen. 

The Crosley Corp. saw that it was 
necessary to demonstrate new develop- 
ments and new features so men could 
see what they did as well as ear what 
they did. The only way to do that 
was to dramatize the presentations of 
the new product, with a cast of actors 
that could demonstrate the improve- 
ments by using them as they were be- 
ing explained. 

Thus was developed a regular skit, 
with trained showgirls combining 
beauty and brains, in which women 
showed and explained the operations 
of the new products to other women 
in the cast playing the parts of the 
average woman buyer. 

It made the presentation so simple 
and so clear that any salesman could 
understand what it was all about. It 


gave distributors and dealers and their 
salesmen perhaps the first really prac- 
tical understanding of what the prod 
ucts were for and what they did and 
how they did it. 

There is another angle to the de- 
velopment of the dramatized sales 
presentation of household appliances. 
In the early years of mass selling of 
refrigerators, radios and other appli- 
ances, distributors and manufacturers 
presented their products to dealers in 
large groups. They were fairly suc- 
cessful in securing the attendance of 
large numbers of dealers, many of 
whom were asked to give up valuable 
time from their business and, in some 
instances, to travel great distances to 
attend such meetings. 

As time went on, dealers heard the 
same stories over and over, and got 
very little in the way of selling infor- 
mation concerning the products. Many 
dealers expressed themselves as being 
tired of wasting their time listening to 
nothing but conversation. 

Many distributors, in an effort to 
entice dealers from their businesses, 
planned elaborate entertainments, but 
the novelty of that soon wore off, too. 
The result was that it became increas- 
ingly difficult to get dealer attendance, 
despite banquets and floor shows. 

The development of the dramatized 
sales presentation accomplished a two- 
fold purpose: 

It presented the products by show- 
ing what the various features accom- 
plished for the housewife so that 
dealers and salesmen knew what they 
did in a practical way. And, inci- 
dentally, but actually, it provided en- 
tertainment that had definite value. 

Instead of business session being a 
boring ordeal until time for entertain- 
ment, the business meetings them- 
selves were made entertaining. 

The script which presented the 
ranges, refrigerators and other prod- 
ucts was cleverly written along th: 
lines of talk that actually takes place 
among women when they buy these 
products and when they use them in 
their homes. Smart costumes, attrac- 
tive scenes, sparkling repartee and dia- 
logue in which humor and wisecrack- 
ing have a big part, make the show 
move along in true Broadway fashion. 

The first showing took place in Chi- 
cago. The results were highly satis- 
factory. From there it was taken to 
more than 20 cities in the country, in- 
cluding New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and others. 

The show turned out to be so prac- 
tical in its appeal to the housewife, as 
well as to the dealer, that it was 
moved to the New York World’s Fair 
for daily presentation at the Crosley- 
owned exhibit. 
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Why Millionsin Orders Are Cleared 


Through Chicago Buying Channels 


(Continued from page 20) 


The resident store buyer has to be 
wise, understanding, compassionate, 
tireless and something of a shepherd. 
He should also have an element of the 
aspirin in him because he has no many 
headaches to cure. His lot is not al- 
together a happy, one. He persists, 
however, in spite of discouragements. 

There is a vague fringe, too, of resi- 
dent buyers who operate out of their 
homes, or from a mailing address, or 
catch-as-catch-can. The list of recog- 
nized residential Chicago buyers is 
surprisingly limited when the total 
market is considered and the sources 
of supply available, 

The big markets, astutely planned, 
with their tens of thousands of buyers 
coming in twice each year, are what 
the organized merchandising industries 
of Chicago pull for and desire. Resi- 
dent buyers here must be hardy and in- 
dividualistic—like those pioneer mer- 
chants who originally founded Chi- 
cago’s wholesale trade. 

Resident buyers still do business, 
some of them big business, in spite of 
the planned and organized drive to 
bring store buyers to the market at 
fixed times. The percentage of the 
whole that they do, however, is a mere 
drop.in the bucket. 


Chicago Buying Agencies 
and Resident Buyers 


Buying agencies in Chicago are gen- 
erally classified under one of three groups. 
These are: 

Commission houses, compensation coming 
from the manufacturer. 

Paid houses, compensation coming from 
the stores they represent. 

Privately owned, usually maintained by 
a group of stores—in the main, department 
stores 

The 


ices 


group-maintained buying 


Allied Stores 


leading 
in Chicago are the 
Corp. and the Associated Merchandising 
both at 222 North Bank Drive 
which is the Merchandise Mart; and the 
Central States Department Stores, Inc., 300 
West Adams St. Central States, as its 
name implies, buys for a group of mid- 
western stores. 


Corp., 


Leading commission or paid houses, 
nore truly resident buyers, include: 


Altman-Baum, 176 West Adams St 
Department store and_ specialty stores, 
ready-to-wear, millinery, etc.; buy for 


tores in Middle West, West, South and 
East. 
Buying Service Co., 318 West Adams St. 
Morris Mendelson; women’s ready-to- 
; serves stores throughout the nation. 
Fink, 222 West Adams St.— 


weal 


Josephine 
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Ladies ready-to-wear; accounts mostly in 


the Middle West 

Eloise A. Hertzberg, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd.—Ready-to-wear and accessories; rep- 
resents department and specialty stores all 
over the U. S. 

Leslie-Allen & 
Adams St. 
children’s wear 


Associates, 222 West 
Ready-to-wear, millinery, 
and access ries: stores, 


Rochester to California, Canada to Gulf. 


Joy Craig, 222 West Adams St.—Fash- 
ion buyer and merchandising service for 
department stores and _ specialty shops; 
maintains the Market Question Bureau for 
store-wide information. 

Mutual Buying Service, 309 West Jack- 
son Blvd.—Women’s ready-to-wear dresses 
and suits. 

Madelyn Stahnke, 222 West Adams St 

-Wearing apparel and accessories for 
women and children; accounts mostly in 


M iddle West. 


Stoner’s Buying Service,, 300 West 
Adams St—Women’s ready-to-wear ; 
serves stores throughout the nation. 

George B. Watson Co., 222 
Adams St.—Ready-to-wear; stores 
in the Middle West and West. 


West 
mostly 
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omorrow's 


CUSTOMER 
E NO ORPHAN 


Those bare feet scuffing the dust of the lane today will be walking back 


tomorrow well shod—and he will have a job that puts money in his pocket. 


Tomorrow 


Since 1812 and 1875 these newspapers have been 


Into these newspapers go special features for the young. 


he will be somebody's customer. 


watching them grow up. 


Each newspaper 


sponsors promotions designed for the youthful spirit. 


Among the vear to year favorites 


Party; 
Tournament: The Tennessean’s 


Softball Tourney; 


Newspapers 


State-Wide Spelling Match; Soap Box Derby; 
Toycrafters Fair; 


Southern Golden 


and these newspapers particularly 


are the Banner's Christmas Happiness 


Mid-South Basketball 
Model Airplane Meet; 
Gloves. 


are a family medium. To- 


morrow’'s customer will be no orphan, but a member of our family of readers. 


Advertisers may adopt 


these future customers, too, by 


recognizing that 


reading these newspapers is a habit in the homes of Middle Tennessee. 


Nashville Barner, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


EVENING 


MORNING SUNDAY 


For detailed information write NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORP., Agent, 
Nashville, or the nearest office of our representatives, THE BRANHAM CO, 
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Business-Consumer Relations 


- 


VIDENCE that the consumer 
movement is getting on a war 
basis through the identifica- 
tion of consumer objectives as 

a part of national security has been 
forthcoming in recent days, the most 
impressive being the two-day confer- 
ence held during the first week of the 
month by Miss Harriet Elliott, head of 
the division for consumer protection, 
National Defense Commission. The 
purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss consumer problems and methods 
of cooperative action for their solu- 
tion. 
To Offer Plan of Cooperation 
Some 60 civic, educational, pa- 
triotic, religious and consumer organ- 
izations met at the Willard Hotel in 
Washington with 30 or more repre- 
sentatives of government agencies con- 
cerned with consumer welfare. Group 
discussions made up the program for 
the first day, with conclusions and 
recommendations coming out of those 
discussions given consideration the 
second day. These will serve as the 
basis of the plan of cooperation which 
Miss Elliott will present to the Com- 
mission. 


Consumer Well-Being the Issue 


Evidence, too, was provided by the 
conference that the consumer move- 
ment is no longer regarded as being 
primarily concerned with over-the- 
counter transactions, but has addi- 
tional and deeper importance. The 
subject matter inquired into by the 
Washington gathering showed an ac- 
tive consumer interest as concerning 
itself with basic questions of the well- 
being of all the people. -This brought 
discussions of consumer protection 
problems such as the distribution of 
consumer goods, prices for food, 
clothing and other living require- 
ments, the quality of consumer goods, 
problems of nutrition, health, housing, 
recreation and child welfare. 


The Subjects Discussed 

These subjects were considered by 
the conference delegates under such 
general discussion classifications as 
“Consumer-Buyer Problems,” the ses- 
sion on which was presided over by 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; “Nutrition as a Basis of 
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Consumer Movement Getting on a War Basis; Govern- 
ment Asks Retailers to Push Informative Labeling Plan; 
Altoona Store Develops Model Program 


4 


Physical Fitness,” led by M. L. Cooke, 
former administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; ‘Social 
Well-Being,” by Dr. Frank Graham, 
president, University of North Caro- 
lina; and “The Consumer Adviser’s 
Office and Organized Civic Groups,” 
by W. W. Waymack, editor, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Seeks “Total Defense” 


How all this fits into national de- 
fense was explained by Miss Elliott as 
contributing to ‘‘total defense” by go- 
ing beyond the needs of planes and 
guns. Hungry, undernourished and ill 
people are a national liability at any 
time, and doubly so in an emergency, 
she pointed out. “We have a positive 
responsibility for strengthening the 
human defenses of the country,” de- 
clared Miss Elliott, and she viewed the 
compass of the consumer movement as 
an all-inclusive effort for the ‘‘well- 
being of the men, women and children 
of the United States.” 

The achievement of these ends 
mean a great economic awakening on 
the part of the American people, and 
the consumer movement is not only 
considered to be the manifestation of 
such an awakening, but the force 
through which the public well-being, 
to which Miss Elliott referred, will be 
brought about. The results are in- 
tended to be both economic and social, 
with “human” values the guide in 
planning for and in determining those 
results. This is an aspect which, 
although inherent with the consumer 


movement, has been given special em- 
phasis because of the war emergency. 


Business Interest Absent 


It will be observed that Miss 
Elliott’s conference showed again how 
the business interest is absent from 
any major consideration of the con- 
sumer question as it has been brought 
into the fore by new activity on the 
part of the government. Washington 
has taken the leadership with educa- 
tors, social workers and club women 
prominently participating. It appears 
to be a government-consumer effort, 
rather than a three-dimensional move 
of government, business and consumer 
working together in an evolutionary 
development, in which business is not 
an inconsequential factor. 


Business View Called “Narrow” 


Some business leaders may not look 
upon their exclusion from ‘consumer 
protection” councils as anything to be 
disturbing. After all, they may argue, 
their job is to produce and distribute 
goods, and if that has any social or 
human aspects, those can be left to 
the workers in the fields of such in- 
terests. That what is being done and 
will be done in the name of “‘con- 
sumer protection” has as much bearing 
on production and distribution as any 
definite manufacturing or sales ques- 
tion, seems to be omitted from the 
thinking of many executives. They 
take their immediate responsibility 
seriously, but it is held they view that 
responsibility narrowly. 


Push Standards, Labeling 


Business, especially the retail field, 
was called upon by Miss Elliott some 
time ago to cooperate in her program 
by putting greater impetus behind the 
move for improved method of label- 
ing and the development and use of 
standards for consumer goods. The 
President’s adviser on consumer pro- 
tection asked Harold W. Brightman, 
head of the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, to increase the efforts 
of his organization to ‘‘meet the in- 
creasing need” for those two consumer 
goals “in this time of national emerg- 
ency.”” Miss Elliott said that both 
standards and adequate labeling are 
essential if, in carrying out her task of 
watching for prices increases, she is to 
know what relation those prices have 
to the quality of the goods to which 


they apply. 
Protective Value to Business 
Mr. Brightman, in promising Miss 
Elliott that he would speed up the 
work of his Council in this direction, 


pointed out the protective value of 
standards and labels to retailers. He 
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said: ‘War conditions, as well as 
some industry conditions, will in- 
evitably force up the prices of some 
merchandise items, but retailers can 
never by justly charged with profiteer- 
ing if merchandise standards and in- 
formative labeling afford value in pro- 
portion to the price.’ The protective 
value of standards and labels, of 
course, extends to manufacturing, as 
well as retailing. 

Consumers will, and all business 
should, welcome the first substantial 
move made by the business interest 
to fix and maintain standards for con- 
sumer goods as provided through the 
Organization of the Institute of Stand- 
ards, Inc., the announcement of which 
was made last month. Long in its de- 
velopment, the Institute represents 
that desirable voluntary action so vital 
to business protection in the consumer 
movement. And what is important, 
and will make for its success, is the 
place the consumer will have in the 
Institute’s work. Joint business-con- 
sumer effort, both in co-equal rela- 
tionship, offers the only avenue for the 
solution of their mutual problems. 

The Institute of Standards, Inc. 
will need the wholehearted support 
of industry. The task it has under- 
taken is not an easy one. The formula- 
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tion of standards for consumer goods 
is not an overnight venture. It calls 
for full and complete cooperation. 
The purpose of the Institute is funda- 
mentally sound, and has been long 


‘advocated by constructive workers in 


the field of business-consumer rela- 
tions. If through lack of support, the 
organization cannot carry out its set 
program, the results will be unfor- 
tunate, but it is believed that the num- 
ber of business leaders who view the 
consumer situation seriously will as- 
sure its success. 


Wide Mobilization Required 

Although standards making is a 
slow process, enough standards cov- 
ering consumer goods already exist to 
enable the Institute to proceed with 
its work. The full facilities of the 
National Bureau of Standards, the 
American Standards Association, the 
testing laboratories already approved 
by the Institute, and those of private 
corporations, as well as all govern- 
ment departments interested in the 
subject, will be needed to revise some 
of the existing standards and set up 
new ones. There is no effort in the 
consumer movement that requires 
more in the way of unstinted coopera- 
tion and unselfish purpose. The suc- 


cess of the Institute depends on that. 

While some manufacturers and re- 
tailers talk about the consumer move- 
ment, the department stores of 
William F. Gable Co., Altoona, Pa. 
act. Their action has been going on 
for several years. The Gable stores 
put consumer education over through 
its College and High School Coopera- 
tion Service, which is also designed to 
and does include consumer organiza- 
tions and groups of all kinds. And 
the program has meant profits for the 
Gable Co., which boasts of a per 
capita sales income that is believed to 
top anything in the country. 

Gable Co. stores were the first in 
their class to give factual information, 
store wide, to their customers on re- 
quest, and are the only ones with a 
fully developed department to carry 
on consumer education, from the high 
school students, through the succeed- 
ing channels, to adult study classes, and 
to the actual customer in the stores. 
Three publications have just been 
issued by Gable giving the origin of 
its program, the subjects of study and 
the response from colleges, schools, 
home economists and consumer lead- 
ers. They may be obtained from 
George P. Gable, president, William 
F. Gable Co.. Altoona. 
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What a “Key Dealer” Policy Has 
Done for Heywood-Wakefield 


Selective selling through best outlets only puts creative sales effort 


; og - 
behind “furniture in packages. 


As told to M. S. Sullivan 


BY 


RAYMOND S. 


REED 


Sales Manager, Heywood-Wakefield Co., 
Gardner, Mass. 


E-DESIGN and production of 
“complete package” furniture 
has enabled this 114-year-old 
firm to get away from a de- 

clining market and to change its whole 
sales and distribution system profit- 
ably. 

Until ten years ago Haywood-Wake- 
field had a wide reputation solely as a 
chair manufacturer, selling direct to 
That was in the days of 
separate pieces of furniture, when 
suites were a rarity. But furniture 
manufacturing underwent a change 
and makers of dining room furniture 
began to produce their own chairs. 
With its customers dwindling, H-W 
called in style experts and started to 
make bedroom, living room and din- 
ing room suites. 

A group of nationally-known prod- 


retail stores. 


uct designers created for us two new 
lines—Old Colony and Modern. To 
check salability in advance company 
executives visited furniture dealers 
throughout the country to discuss the 
product rejuvenation program and to 
obtain specific suggestions concerning 
the appeal of certain design details. 
For example, there was the vanity 
table fitted with an exceptionally short 
mirror. Our designers insisted that it 
made a beautiful creation, but sales- 
men reported that women want a large 
mirror for full-length vision. At the 
suggestion of our executives the vanity 
suite was designed with a seat that re- 
volved for height adjustment. Origi- 
nally we produced 25 of these suites, 
but we sold 1,600 the first year. 
Similarly, we improved the construc- 
tion of a table with an extension leaf. 


The answer to 


"NATIONAL SPOT 


in BALTIMORE: 


RED NETWORK OUTLET 
om, GUARANTEED TIME 
MERCHANDISING COOPERATION 


National Representative: Edward Petry & Co. 


It had a built-in feature that left a 
gaping hole in the side. Our field- 
men reported that few people used this 
built-in feature regularly. Whereupon 
we eliminated it and shipped the leaf 
separately. Selling a neater-appearing 
table became much easier. 

With such improvements, we have 
been able to produce a line of furni- 
ture designed by artistic experts, but so 
modified by practical knowledge as to 
remove much sales resistance on the 
part of the home-owner. 

With this change, there came a re- 
versal of our sales and distribution 
methods. Previously our chairs were 
sold to all stores on the “Need any 
chairs today?” basis; creative selling 
was unknown to our sales organiza- 
tion. Switching to an expertly styled 
package with competitive advantages 
and retailing at a considerably higher 
retail unit, it became necessary to adopt 
selective distribution and creative sell- 
ing. To our 35 salesmen and our- 
selves, selection of the best dealer in 
each city and town represented a major 


job. 
Creative Selling Patterned 


To establish a pattern, I worked 
with each salesman in turn, visiting 
all key outlets, leaving it to the sales- 
man to continue the work in the estab- 
lished routine. To illustrate how this 
pattern worked, let us consider how 
we selected a dealer in a city having 
a population of around 250,000 and 
a trading population of close to 500,- 
000, with four important department 
stores and six or seven principal furni- 
ture stores. 

With the company’s past experience 
in this city in mind, we checked all 
stores as to location, store type, ex- 
terior and interior appearance, location 
of furniture department, traffic to fur- 
niture department. We checked each 
furniture department for location, size, 
floor displays, type of sales force, local 
advertising and aggressive merchandis- 
ing management. 

We found one important depart- 
ment store with the majority of the 
wanted features, but we found almost 
negligible trafic to the furniture de- 
partment, though there was heavy 
trafic to the apparel and style depart- 
ments. We removed that store from 
consideration. Another department 
store was eliminated when we found 
even high-priced furniture stacked on 
the floor of the department in ware- 
house fashion. This was unacceptable 
because we sought proper display for 
Heywood-Wakefield goods. We were 
not pressing for large orders; we 
wanted a dealer who would buy 
enough to make a good floor display. 

Several stores were less desirable be- 
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cause they had a sales force of older 
men, and we have found that our 
Modern Line is most effectively sold 
by younger salesmen. Contrary to 
what may be imagined, the average 
homekeeper knows less about putting 
modern pieces together than she does 
about period furniture. People must 
have decorative assistance in making 
up rooms of modern units, and we 
have found younger salesmen gener- 
ally much more interested in this and 
more capable of giving educational 
sales talks. 


Dime Booklet Sales Factor 


Thus, by the process of elimination 
and comparison of facilities, we se- 
lected what we considered our best 
potential outlet, and then proceeded 
to sell that store, if possible. Our 
record of selling selected dealers has 
been very gratifying. An important 
aid has been our advertising portfolio 
featuring national magazine advertis- 
ing which appears monthly, with the 
exception of the Summer season, in 
American Home, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, House & Garden and House 
Beautiful. 

This advertising is sending people 
to stores, with such themes as ‘for 
rooms you'll always enjoy,” “gracious 
entertaining,” “furniture of charm and 
individuality” and “charming livable 
rooms.” Advertising offers two books, 
“Streamline Modern” and “Old Col- 
ony Furniture,” for ten cents each. 
With color covers and profusely illus- 
trated with de luxe photography, these 
books have been a major factor in sell- 
ing these trade-marked lines. An 
average of 40,000 books are sold an- 
nually through our national advertis- 
ing. 

An additional 50,000 are sold 
annually through dealers. These are 
imprinted with the dealer's name and 
address and sold to him for a nickel 
each. While some said we could never 
sell these books to dealers for such a 
price, we have nevertheless proved that 
the right kind of book is readily 
bought. 

As inquiries are received from ad- 
vertising, the originals are passed 
along to the dealer in the nearest mar- 
ket. Dealers exert greater sales effort 
on these direct leads than when mere 
lists, often of questionable origin, are 
provided. Furthermore, the prospect 
receives but one follow-up call, which 
eliminates confusion. Incidentally, we 
pride ourselves on the productivity of 
these leads. A mid-western dealer re- 
cently wrote us that five inquiries 
netted him $2,200 worth of business: 
an eastern dealer sold $1,500 worth 
from one batch of leads. 
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In selling selected dealers, we also 
emphasize our method of developing 
business-producing floor displays. Sev- 
eral years ago there was a trend toward 
the erection of model homes at a cost 
of $10-15,000 to show furniture in 
attractive home settings. These mini- 
ature homes were closed, lacked full 
floor view; management failed to keep 
changing them; salesmen and cus- 
tomers grew tired of them. 

To bring this display idea out in an 
open, full-view display, we originated 
a divider type display, featuring rooms 
without ceilings and fronts, so that 
there is complete visibility from any 
point in the departemnt. To dealers 
wishing to install these displays, the 
company furnishes complete specifica- 
tions, a service that has created good 
will and increased sales. 

This program has steadily advanced 
the company’s position in furniture 
manufacturing. During 1939, furni- 
ture sales were about 20% ahead of 
1938, and, during the past four years, 
sales of the Modern Line have in- 
creased five times. 


Recommended New Books 


for Marketing Men 


“Applied Business Arithmetic,” by Curry 
& Rice. Published by South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., San Francisco. Price $1.50. 

"New Roads to Selling,” by Harry Sim- 
mons. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 

“Training Men to Sell,” by William H. 
Lough. Published by Tradeways, Inc. Re- 
quests to be sent to Tradeways, Inc., 285 


- Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“America’s Balance Sheet,’ by Henry H. 
Heimann. Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

“Free Circulation,” by Charles L. Allen. 
Published by Louisiana State University 
Press. Price, $1. 


“Self-Service and Semi-Self-Service Food 
Stores,” by C. W. Dipman and John E. 
O'Brien. Published by Progressive 
Grocer, N. Y. 

“Radio Directing,” by Earle McGill. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
N. Y. Price $3.50. 

“Book of Grocery Advertising,” 2nd Ed. 
Published by the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. 


“Simplified Sales Promotion for Re- 
tailers,” by E, Kaylin and A. A. Wells. 
Published by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, N. Y. 


“Food Products Directory.’ Published 
by W. J. McCamman, Oakland, Cal. Price 
$10. 

“Runzheimer Auto Allowance Guide.’ 
Published by Runzheimer & Co., Chicago. 
Price $6. 


“Your Career in Business,’ by Walter 
Hoving. Published by Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. Price $2. 


“Growing Up with Advertising,’ by 
Joseph H. Appel. Published by Business 
Bourse, N. Y. Price $3. 
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Full Steam Ahead! 


This month W. C. Ritchie 
and Company completed the 
transfer of many of its activi- 
ties to a new $250,000, 80.- 
000 square feet plant addi- 
tion. 


We're proud of that new 
plant, of course. 


We’re proud of our Com- 
pany’s long, long record — 
74 years of development 
through peace and through 
war, through prosperity and 
through depression. 


But now, when once more 
American industry is to be 
put to a test, we’re proudest 
of all to be a part of the 
American system of free en- 
terprise. 


Only under such a system can 
our kind of Company — and 
your kind of Company — ex- 
ist. 


Along with you, we accept 
any challenge to prove our 
right to exist. 


Along with you, we think 
that all of us who believe in 
free enterprise can best serve 
our country as well as our- 
selves by doing with might 
and main the things we best 
know how to do. 


Along with you, we’re ready 
to prove again that our 
American way of doing any 
job is — and always will be 
— the best way! 


Ww. ¢ AND COMPANY 


8852 Baltimore Avenue, Chicago 


Set-up Paper Boxes 
Fibre Cans Transparent Packages 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Here’s an Oldie That Still 
Carries Plenty of Persuasion 


Undoubtedly this type of “please remit” 
epistle has been used before, but a good 
many readers will be glad to be reminded 
of it. Notice the artful mixture of polite- 
ness and firmness by that veteran letter- 
writer John M. Palmer, sales manager of 
Lee Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Ky. We 
think it’s an excellent letter. So does he, 
judging by the results he has attained. 

“If you should walk into your bank to- 
morrow morning and ask for the loan of 
$300 for four months without interest, the 
banker would look at you with open- 
mouthed amazement, wouldn't he? Yet, 
Mr. Connolly, since February 19 you have 
had the use of $317.06 of our money 
without having to furnish security or pay 
interest, 

‘That is the way present day business is 
done . . . om credit and if you 
keep your credit unquestioned, it is worth 
more to you than money in the bank. It is 
because we regard your credit as good that 
we are always glad to trust you for any 
reasonable amount we know you are 
honest and will pay your bills.” 


“To Arms” Means “To Sales” 
for Firms with Foresight 


The national defense program is spread- 
ing business in ever-widening circles which 
will affect industries far removed from 
munitions and planes. Canny firms are 
making plans now to obtain their share of 
these increased orders. 

Among them is Killark Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., of St. Louis. Attaching a 
news clipping describing the $5,000,000,- 
000 defense program, Killark writes to its 
distributors: 

“Already our government has started the 
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spending of billions of dollars for defense! 

“Filling this huge order will require 
tremendous effort and bring fabulous 
business activity to nearly all American in- 
dustry. New machinery will be bought... . 
new factories built new construc- 
tion of all kinds will proceed at a fever- 
ish pace—not only in defense industries 
themselves, but in the many associated 
businesses as well, 

“Much of the material needed is on 
your shelves right now. Whether it stays 
there in an unproductive state, or goes 
forth to help our country and boost your 
business is up to you. Why not do some- 
thing about it? 

“Have your salesmen call all prospects 
in your territory. Contact them yourself 
by telephone. Remind them by mail that 
you can furnish immediately all the elec- 
trical supplies they'll be needing for this 
big expansion in their business. 

“Naturally, like most people, we're 
selfish. We're reminding you of _ these 
great and unusual sales opportunities be- 
cause it will help you sell Killark conduit 
fittings, in addition to the many other 
things you handle that are now in demand. 

“So let's all work together. Let's roll up 
cur sleeves the good American way and 
go after this business that’s waiting now. 

“The adjoining list suggests the indus- 
tries most likely to share in the govern- 
ment program, and which naturally will 
be your best prospects. Get all possible 
business by contacting all possible pros- 
pects—even down to the smallest shop or 
manufacturer. Making this extra effort 
now will reward you well.” 


Two More Collection Letters 
That Brings Home the Bacon 


Many men approach the job of collect- 
ing overdue accounts in many ways. The 
job is unceasing, and the angles of ap- 
proach are seemingly innumerable. We 
present a pair of varied collection letters 
which have been winnowed from. the 
latest batch of Round Table contributions. 
They can readily be tailored to fit almost 
any line. 

The first (incidentally it won a prize) is 
by E. Clifford, of Crystal Tube Mfg. Co. 
Note its friendly informality: 

“When the Fates whispered ‘Let's make 
him a credit man’ over my cradle, they 
probably thought they were starting me off 
on a pretty smooth path thzough life. 

“Most of the time, I think they were 
right, but on days like today, when the 
Credit Department has the first of the 
month blues—I’d sure like to be in some- 
one else's shoes. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


“And yet, asking for money—when it's 
due—shouldn’t be such a trying task, Take 
your account for instance. The chances are 
that its past due-ness has just slipped your 
mind—that you are glad to be reminded to 
pay it, 

“And yet, writing you about it makes me 
feel like the big bad wolf himself. 

“And—now that I’ve done that remind- 
ing job—will you send in your check to- 
day—we'll sure appreciate it.” 

Edmund Jones, of J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, wastes no words in his col- 
lection epistle, but he isn’t abrupt or dis- 
courteous. See if you agree: 

“The purpose of every collection letter 
is to get the money. Some letters are long 
and others are short, but that makes very 
little difference to the man receiving it. 

“If he has the money you get your check 
—if he hasn’t you don’t, so we hope that 
this letter reaches you at such a time when 
you will find it convenicnt to send us some- 
thing on your account.” 


Customer Irked by a Dun? 
Better Spread Soothing Oil 


Even the most suave collection letter 
occasionally rubs a touchy customer the 
wrong way. If the perfectly honest and 
valued patron is sensitive about duns it 
behooves you to apologize—handsomely. 
That's what O. Gross, president of Gross 
Photo Supply Co., Toledo, does in the fol- 
lowing. His letter may come in handy for 
use with a particularly delicate-skinned 
customer. 

“Every well-regulated business concern 
needs a credit man. He is a necessary evil, 
without whom the boss might go broke for 
lack of collections and with whom he 
grows gray with worry over the resent- 
ment which his activities sometimes arouse. 

“I suppose, somewhere in this world, 
there is a perfect credit man, who so 
classifies the saints and sinners on his 
ledger list as to tread on the feet of only 
sinners and abstain from offending the 
saints, among whom I have always had 
you classified high on the honor list. 

“Past due notices are a routine, highl\ 
necessary, as you can well judge, yet in this 
instance, I realize that you are offended 
and I cannot really blame you as your high 
personal record should have saved you 
from being dunned. Will you accept my 
apology and assurance that nothing 
personal was intended? If I could see to 
every detail in our office, you would not 
have been dunned and, if forgiven and 
permitted to serve you again, I will curb 
that credit man; even if I have to ust 
force.” 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


A new type, all-metal, flivver- 
plane, designed’ to sell for only 
$1,000, will shortly be produced with 
the backing of Fred J. Fisher, one of 
the founders of the Fisher Body Corp. 
The plane has a cruising speed of 110 
miles an hour, and its engine 
(mounted in the rear) drives a pusher- 
propeller. 

x # 

The tremendous field of shrinkage- 
prevention in rayons is expected to be 
opened up by Cluett, Peabody's discov- 
ery of a process for sanforizing 
rayon. Heretofore the sanforizing 
process, now used on a large scale, 
had been confined to materials in 
which cotton is the predominating 


material. 
* * * 


Nerve-racking waits for long tele- 
phone conversationalists in booths may 
be greatly lessened by the new tele- 
mobile, a specially-built motor coach 
with five sound-proof telephone booths 
in it. The idea is to supplement regu- 
lar facilities for emergencies or at 
sporting, social, political and business 
events. 

* * * 


Another big upward step to con- 
venience (and therefore the opening 
of new markets) comes from Barber- 
Coleman’s—Rockford, Ill.—improved 
radio-control. This permits the driver, 
through the use of a dashboard lever 
to open or close his garage door 
without stopping the car. 

x * & 

A machine invented by Robert T. 
Bowling, of Potlatch Forests, Inc., 
Lewiston, Idaho, compresses the chips 
and shavings of lumber mills into 
uniform logs said to give a clean, hot 
flame and less than 1% ash. The 
product also is said to make “‘logs’’ of 
corn husks, beet pulp and _ other 
fibrous material. 

* 

The all-purpose medical kit idea 
now is being applied to gardens. An 
lowa firm has a complete first-aid kit 
for gardens, containing chemicals, 
implements and instructions for fight- 
ing insects and diseases that attack 
flowers and plants 

* st 

Motorola Radio is marketing a 
battery-powered bike radio, hoping 
to benefit from the rejuvenated sales 
in the industry. Several cities are re 
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ported constructing special bike paths 
for their growing bicyclist-citizens. 
* * * 

A new bullet-resistant jacket 
weighing less than 15 pounds and 
capable of stopping missiles with a 
velocity up to 1,500 feet a second has 
been developed by the U. S. Armor 
Co., New York. 

* ok # 

The grocery hawker of the old 
order may have to give way to the 
quiet, uniformed driver who sells 
frosted foods door-to-door. Bob 
White Frosted Foods Corp., New 
York, has granted franchises for such 
work in several cities. 

* * % 

Ever-progressive, the peanut indus- 
try has discovered a new market. The 
Planters Peanut Co. has developed a 
new peanut-hull insulating mate- 
rial reported to be nearly as efficient 
as cork and 35% cheaper if produced 
in substantial quantities. 

‘es 


A streamlined, built-in kitchen 
fan is now being marketed with 
grilles made to fit over it and give it 
the appealing effect of a Venetian 
blind. The product comes in various 
colors to blend with kitchen color 
schemes and provides enough circula- 
tion to renew the air in two to three 
minutes. 

x * * 

New markets for du Pont’s reflec- 
tive plastic, Lucite, will arise from its 
use as a road indicator on a state- 
wide basis in Maryland. Reflections 
from headlights are said to be visible 
a mile away from the Lucite signs. 

* * * 

The coke industry's answer to rapid 
expansion of oil burner sales is Kop- 
per’s new domestic coke stoker, 
which is said to do the complete job 
noiselessly—from bin to furnace to 
dustless ash removal. 

* * * 

A future new synthetic organic 
industry may result from the discov- 
ery by Prof. Harold Hibbert, of 
McGill University, of a new method 
for liquefying wood. The wood 
undergoes complete transformation 
into water-white liquids which are 
separable by distillation. 


Successful operation on a commer- 
cial scale is said to have been attained 


for a base metal catalyst developed 
in the Tokyo Imperial Industrial Re- 
search Laboratory for oxidation of 
ammonia to nitric acid. The new ma- 
terial is expected to displace plantinum 
under normal conditions. 

x * * 


A refrigeration unit used in trans- 
porting perishable foods in trucks 
is now available in sizes to contain 50, 
100, 200 and 300 pounds of dry ice. 

* * 


Reported to be comparable to nitro- 
glycerol, now used in dynamite and 
double-base military powders, a new 
gas explosive has been discovered 
which would utilize only a small frac- 
tion of total natural gas production 
even to fill war time needs. The 
product introduces a new potential 
source of earning power for natural 
gas producers. 

* * * 


Ferro Enamel Corp.'s new architee- 
tural porcelain enamel, which 
makes possible a wall and roof cover- 
ing with porcelain enamel shingling, 
is expected to cut a larger niche in the 
building industry. 

* * x 


Important development in the 
diesel truck field is the fact that 
Butane is coming into use as a fuel 
for gasoline-powered trucks, and this 
fuel is reported obtainable at prices 
below the cost of diesel fuel. Ford 
is reported offering replacement en- 
gines to go on existing trucks at such 
a low price that the fuel saving on a 
diesel engine will not cover the addi- 
tional cost of an engine. 

* 


Robert Lorenzen, of New York 
City, has an invention which may have 
a considerable effect on the television 
industry. His television system is said 
to broadcast and receive television 
images in natural colors while using 
only a single viewing teletube. 

x * * 

Most major airports are expected to 
install the International Telephone 
Development Co.’s (subsidiary of 
I. T. & T.) new instrument landing 
system which is designed to bring the 
airplane on the airport runway during 
periods of low visibility which would 
make it hazardous to land in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

* * 

Ten years of engineering develop- 
ment by Decatur Pump Co. have 
brought forth the new Burks Educer 
Deep Well System, which has all 
working parts above ground and no 
plunger. Farms, suburban homes and 
estates are expected to be interested 
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Keeping a65-Year-Old 


Business Young 


(Continued from page 30) 
first to the Ireland stock in showing 
gloves to a prospective customer, since 
they are always confident that her size 
and color preference will be on hand. 
Thus, Ireland Brothers’ gloves are 
shown many more times a day.” 

Fall sales of Lavando by a smart 
western specialty shop for three con- 
secutive seasons—1937, °38, °39— 
demonstrate the _ business-building 
power of Ireland’s Weekly Revolving 
In-Stock Unit Plan. In five months, 
from August to December inclusive: 

368 pairs were sold in 1937 
1,151 pairs were sold in 1938 
1,434 pairs were sold in 1939 

almost a 300% increase over the first 
season. 

The record of sales by months is il- 
luminating for merchandise managers: 


Number o f Pairs Sold 
Year Aug. AY: pt. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
1937 61 120 76 63 48 368 
1938 66 246 226 243 370 1,151 
1939 157 381 341 255 300 1,434 


Ireland Brothers’ basic aim is always 
to assist the buyer and store to select 
“wanted” quality gloves which will 
sell readily and make a profit. They 
aim to reduce to the minimum the 
risks a buyer runs. 

Ireland Brothers do not use such 
current big-business phrases as “ public 
relations,” ‘‘dealer policies,” ete. 
Typical of their undeviating adherence 
to their own principles was their re- 
fusal in 1914 to profiteer on war ship- 
ments of Vallier gloves. They de- 
livered them at the prices originally 
quoted, though the gloves arrived 
when the market was offering un- 
heard-of prices for imports and 
further shipments were questionable. 

Similarly, with the inauguration of 
the brief-lived N.R.A., certain in- 
creases in the cost of production arose 
automatically and the N.R. A, admin- 
istration recommended that such in- 
creases be shifted arbitrarily to the 
purchasers. But James Ireland, head 
of the firm for over 35 years, sent a 
letter to each of Ireland Brothers’ cus- 
tomers explaining the situation and 
suggesting an increase of 5% (or half 
of the actual increased cost of 10% 
on orders already placed), but leaving 
the decision up to the store. More 
than 98% chose to pay the increase. 
Many customers made his letter the 
occasion for testimonials of apprecia- 
tion of Ireland’s business standards. 
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Pay Checks Up 14.8% 


@ Michigan is one of the “whitest” areas on every “Fav- 
ored markets” map ... and Grand Rapids, with a 
payroll increase of 14.892, is one of the “whitest” 
markets in the state. Always an excellent test market, 
Grand Rapids is now better than ever. Ask [L. A. Klein, 

50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or 
John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
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Ya a 2500 or 500, whatever the distance, super-swift 
Arr Express travels 3 miles a minute all the way. It’s tops for keeping 
stocks low—sales up—the modern time-saving way. Low rates. Complete, 
super-swift national and international coverage. Special pick-up special 
delivery. Phone Raitway Express ... Air Express Division. 
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Advertising in South America 


Although United States trade with South 
American countries is steadily increasing, 
the same cannot generally be said for the 
advertising of American exported products 
in the countries south of the equator. 
Such was the opinion last week of 
two of the U. S. agencies which operate 
branch offices in South America, N. W. 
Ayer & Son and J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Both agencies, along with McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., maintain branches in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

New Fall and Winter campaigns being 
released in South America through the 
Thompson branches “are no smaller than 
they were last year,” the agency reported 
in its comment on the size of current cam- 
paigns. As of mid-July, Thompson's Brazil 
offices had seleased Fall campaigns for such 
international advertisers as General Motors, 
Omega watches, J. B. Williams Co., Swift 
& Co., Atlantic gasoline and motor oil, 
Goodyear tires, Coty perfume, and Johnson 
& Johnson products. Considerably more 
local campaigns were in progress for South 
American manufacturers and distributors, 
the agency said. 


Report of Progress 


N. W. Ayer reported that advertising 
activity in Argentina and Brazil is slightly 
retarded because of the war, but, generally 
speaking, ‘“‘substantial progress is being 
made in advertising methods and practices 
in these two countries, reflected to a lesser 
degree in the other Latin American markets. 
Although it still lags far behind the United 
States, many of the newer developments in 
research, market analysis, printing, copy, 
etc., are being introduced and tried out. 

“Experience indicates that the average 
Latin American is more responsive to ad- 
vertising appeals than the average U. S. 
consumer, and therefore as advertising in 
these markets develops along the lines of 
scientific planning, it is possible it will be 
even more important as a factor in the 
movement of goods than it is in this coun- 
try. 

“Newspapers still are by far the most 
important advertising medium in Argentina 
and Brazil, with magazines in second place, 
and radio third in total volume, although 
for some types of products radio leads both 
newspapers and magazines. One influence 
apt to have an effect on the volume of ad- 
vertising placed, although not on _ the 
amount of money expended, is the fact 
that newspapers are being compelled to 
raise their advertising rates because of in- 
creases in the cost of newsprint. Before 
the war and blockade, much of the news- 
print used in Latin America was purchased 
from the Scandinavian countries, but now 
Canadian paper, which is more expensive 
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in Latin America, has had to be substituted. 
One newspaper only recently was compelled 
to raise its rates approximately 15% per 
unit, while another jumped its rates 80%, 
although in this case the increase was com- 
pensated for to some extent by a large in- 
crease in circulation. Because of fluctua- 
tion in newsprint prices, rate adjustments 
frequently must be made within 30 days, 
necessitating in most instances a quick revi- 
sion of advertising schedules. 

“There is a trend in Argentina toward 
wider use of the so-called ‘interior’ papers 
published in small communities. Many of 
these have acquired Associated Press or 
United Press wire services, have developed 
better local readership, and can compete 
with larger papers published in the Capital. 
This development has created new prob- 
lems in planning and media selection, but 
is giving wider-circulation and deeper pene- 
tration to the advertising efforts. 

“Radio, though it is making rapid prog- 
ress, is still far behind radio in this coun- 
try. Chain hook-ups are now available in 
Brazil and Argentina so that an advertiser 
may reach all sectors of these countries. In 
every respect radio is on a smaller scale 
than it is in the United States. The pro- 
grams are less costly, and talent costs are 
small by comparison. 

“In Argentina the length of commercials 
has been limited to 100 words by govern- 
ment regulation, and advertisers exceeding 
those limits are subject to fines and other 
penalties. This means that only 100 words 
of commercial may be used between musi- 
cal or entertainment numbers. An _ addi- 
tional regulation provides that as many as 
five advertisers may be accommodated with 
20 to 100 word commercials in any one- 
hour period of broadcasting, although it is 
possible for one advertiser to take the full 
hour for himself if he so desires. There 


Except for the copy, 
this ad appearing in 
Brazilian media for 
General Motors, 
might have been pre- 
pared for U.S. news- 
papers and magazines. 
J. Walter Thompson, 
whose Brazil office 
created the ad for a 
current campaign, re- 
ports that many 
American campaigns 
are adapted to local 
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is some difference of opinion among adver- 
tising executives in Latin America, although 
the consensus is that by limiting the com- 
mercials to short messages between all 
numbers, the selling job is more effective 
than the long commercial policy so gener- 
ally followed in the United States. 

“A modified version of these same regu- 
lations is in use in Brazil. 

“There is a feeling that the future of 
American advertising in Latin America, 
and especially in Argentina, depends on 
how well U. S. business can survive efforts 
being made by competitive powers to 
undermine, or to deter U. S. progress in 
these Latin American markets. It is be- 
lieved, for example, that U. S. advertising 
activity would receive a strong impetus 
from a better commercial understanding 
between this country and Argentina. There 
is no question that the U. S. has developed 
advertising to a far greater extent than any 
other nation, and that they are able to do 
it more effectively in the Latin American 
markets than others can. The only deter- 
rent would be limitations imposed upon 
U. S. imports through misunderstandings 
on the part of influential groups either here 
or in the Latin American countries.” 


Advertisers Must Keep Agents 
Going, Says J. W. T. Manager 

The most important challenge faced by 
advertisers today is the problem of “how 
is the agency going to make more money 
and stay in business,” said Adrian Head, 
manager of J. Walter Thompson's Toronto 
office, speaking recently before the final 
meeting of the Association of Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs in Vancouver. 

Although on first thought that problem 
might seem to be the worry of the agencies 
or the publishers, Mr. Head remarked, “‘it 
is more the problem of the advertiser than 
of either of the other interested parties be- 
cause frankly the pooled experience of the 
agencies provides the irreplaceable tools 
necessary to hold the mass markets, with- 
out which modern industry cannot survive.” 

Analyzing the reason for the existence 
of this problem, Mr. Head continued, “it 
lies in a constantly expanding definition of 
the agency’s job. The rising costs do not 
come from extravagant salaries or other con- 
trollable costs. We are constantly asked 
to do more things for the same money— 
and I don’t mean the often laughed: at job 
on the radio for the advertiser's pet niece, 
nor the theatre tickets. . The real prob- 
lem is that the agency business has changed 
since the days when Ayer and Thompson 
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and others first began to help advertisers 
figure out what to do with the space they 
bought. . 

“Now we research the product as well 
as the market. We service the budget with 
special groups for press, for radio, for out- 
door, for movies. We do a sword dance 
through the intricacies of new laws to help 
keep our client's legal whipping boy out of 
jail.” 

Pointing out that this growing com- 
plexity would not have been possible with- 
out the rapid rise in the volume of 
advertising which has “dangerously hidden 
what has been happening to agency costs 
and agency margins,’ the speaker posed the 
question, “‘Can all these apparently neces- 
sary devices be kept up if the next cycle 
leaves the volume roughly static?’ ‘‘Per- 
haps part of the answer,” he said, “is to 
admit that the modern professional agency 
operation is a mixture of services which 
should be covered in part by commissions, 
and in part by fee from the advertiser.” 


Agency Notes 


Bradley Lane & Associates and Curt Frei- 
berger Advertising, Denver agencies, have 
merged to form Lane-Freiberger Co., and 
to handle, among others, the accounts of 
Tivoli-Union Brewing Co., Powerine Co., 
and Beauty Products Co. 


Most recent agency to sign a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, Hays 
Advertising Agency, Burlington, Vt., has 
agreed to cease certain representations in 
the advertising prepared for Dairy Associa- 
tion Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt, 


Nine advertising agencies worked with 
Toledo manufacturers and the city’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce preparing the story of 
Toledo which appears in the August issue 
of Factory Management. That issue, de- 
voted to a discussion of “What Industry 
Can Do for America” relates the case his- 
tory of Toledo as typical of “How One 
City’s Industry Is Helping America.” Co- 
operating agencies were three Toledo firms 
—Sterling Beeson, Inc.; Charles F. Dowd, 
Inc., and United States Advertising Corp.— 
and six “outside” agencies representing 
Toledo accounts—D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis; MacManus, John and Adams, 
Inc., Detroit; Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., 
Cleveland; Harry M. Miller, Inc., Colum- 
bus; Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, and 
Young & Rubicam, New York. 

Haney-Pennington & Associates is the 
name of a new Los Angeles agency, formed 
by Robert T. Haney, who is president of 
the firm in charge of sales and media, and 
Richard Pennington, vice-president and art 
director. 


Personnel Changes 


Lord & Thomas, New York, has elected 
Walter C. Krause a vice-president of the 
agency. Mr. Krause, who has been with 
Lord & Thomas for four years in charge 
of the Radio Corporation of America ac- 
count, was formerly a vice-president of the 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 

Hubert R. Doering, formerly sales execu- 
tive with Anheuser-Busch, General Motors 
and Schlitz Brewing Co., has joined Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc., New York, in an 
executive Capacity. 

Mrs. Florence Trullinger has joined the 
copy department of J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York. A _ contributor to national 
magazines under the name of Ruth Anna 
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Read, Mrs. Trullinger was formerly asso- 
ciated with Warwick & Legler and Young 
& Rubicam. 

Thomas E. Diehl has resigned from the 
advertising and sales promotion department 
of Columbia Steel Co., Los Angeles, to be- 
come northern California representative for 
MacManus, John & Adams. His _head- 
quarters will be in San Francisco. 

Miss Eleanor Beeson has joined W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., New York, as director of the 
publicity and public relations department. 

Donahue & Coe, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stephen M. 
Kenyon to its executive staff. Previously 
Mr. Kenyon was an account executive with 
Lord & Thomas and J. Walter Thompson. 

Louis Leon, formerly with the Charles 
Dallas Reach Co., Newark, has joined Reiss 
Advertising, New York. His new post is 
that of production manager. 

A. B. Stewart, formerly with the New 
York Herald Tribune and Birch-Field, ad- 
vertising agency, has joined AW-Advertis- 
ing, Inc.. New York, as an account 
executive, 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, has announced 
the appointment of Dick Heath as execu- 
tive vice-president of the agency. 

Jack W. Laemmar, for the past three 
years assistant time buyer and a member 
of the research staff of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Chicago, has been appointed 
time buyer and head of the radio depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. 


Account Appointments 


To: Weiss & Geller, New York, Old 
Quaker whisky, product of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp.; Sprague-Warner Co., dis- 
tributors of Richelieu canned foods; and 
Atlantic Brewing Co. Maxon, Inc., 
New York, Lincoln-Zephyr account of Ford 
Motor Co. . . . Erwin, Wasey of the Pa- 
cific Coast, Golden West Brewing Co. and 
Petri Wine Co. . Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
New York, and Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co. 

Alley & Richards, New York, R. C. 
Williams Co., wholesale grocers and dis- 
tributors of Royal Scarlet foods. 
Cramer-Krasselt, Milwaukee, John 
Co., bottlers of carbonated beverages. 
William B. Remington, Springfield, Mass., 
American Hosiery, Inc. Central Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, Flents Prod- 
ucts Co., to handle the advertising of 
Flents ear-stopples and light shades. . 


Graf 


W. I. Tracy, New York, Fulper Pottery 
Co. . . . Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, St. Paul. 

To: Wesley Associates, New York, Elmo 
Sales Corp., cosmetic manufacturers. . . 
Olian Advertise, St. Louis, Milton Oil Co., 
to handle the advertising for Dixcel gaso- 
line. . . . Covent Co., New York, Artek- 
Pascoe, Inc., manufacturers of contempo- 
rary furniture designed by Aino and Alvar 
Aalto, Finnish architects now in this coun- 
try... . . Oakleigh R. French & Associates, 
St. Louis, General Steel Castings Corp. 

Ward Wheelock, Philadelphia, Sea- 
gram 5 Crown whisky, product of Seagram 
Distillers. 
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You get double-barreled results 
when your advertising reaches 
the same man your salesmen call 
on. He is industry’s Purchasing 
Executive, the man in industry’s 
large plants who can both initiate 
and consummate orders. 

Make sure of reaching him 
through PURCHASING, the 
only national magazine for 
Purchasing Agents. Your adver- 
tising in this key paper gives 
you complete, direct coverage 
of every centralized purchasing 
unit in the U.S. A. Complete 
details from Conover-Mast Corp., 
205 East 42nd St., New York; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Leader Building, Cleveland. 
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organizer, and a good trainer of men. 


and throughout Wisconsin. 


current results in that prosperous city. 


ARE YOUR MILWAUKEE SALES 
WHAT THEY SHOULD BE? 


If you're not completely satisfied with your Milwaukee and Wisconsin sales, | may 
be able to help through introducing you to a man who has a remarkable record as a 
salesman and sales executive. He is now sales manager of a reputable good-sized 
Milwaukee company and doing an excellent job, but opportunities there are limited 
because of an estate entanglement. Experience records prove that he is a good 


He is bright, hardworking and adaptable, and would quickly learn your line, its 
problems, its potentialities. He has a tremendous following with industry in Milwaukee 


He is 35, married, one child, and owns his own home. He's definitely worth con- 
sidering as manager of your Milwaukee office if you're not completely satisfied with 


Philip Salisbury, General Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Screwy Sales Figures That Make 


Screwy Advertising Schedules 


The lack of a proper breakdown of wholesale sales is re- 


sponsible for the deficiency of proper advertising in many 


a potentially lucrative market. 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


N the Mid-west, halfway between 
Dubuque and Chicago, nestles a 
sweet little manufacturing center, 
which, just for the fun of it, let’s 

call Rockford (if there’s going to be a 
suit, | prefer blue serge with a base- 
ball bat). 

It's a market of over a quarter- 
million people, a place where 80,000,- 
000 dollar bills, each year, get shoved 
at unsurprised retail clerks. It’s an 
urban, modern market; self-sufficient, 
independent, non-overlapping. Theo- 
retically, the selling of it can’t pos- 
sibly involve a single headache. But— 
well, here's a story: 

The scene is the office of the assist- 
ant sales manager of the Supergooey 
Toothpaste Co. The time is pressing. 
Mr, Hurryup, the big-shot himself, is 
telling his visitor, John Peddler, 
“why.’” John sits patiently, awaiting a 
comma, wondering why in the world 
he bothered to practice a speech. A 
pause. John opens his mouth. 

Miss Fluff, the secretary, bounces 
in, says ‘Pardon me’ and hands Mr. 
Hurryup a note. Another ‘Pardon 
me” and he picks up his phone for a 
three-minute monologue. She opens a 
window,  straightens his papers, 
tightens his shoelaces and leaves. John 
closes his mouth. (I sometimes wonder 
why we bother to have John in the 
skit, his role seems so unimportant.) 
Finally, Mr. H. hangs up, turns and 
says—''so that, Mr. Peddler, is why 
we're not in Rockford. Thank you for 
coming in!” 


They Use It, But Who Knows? 


“Why ?—which why?—I _ musta 
missed it, Mr. Hurryup. What is the 
reason ¢ 

“Simply, as I say, Rockford families 
don’t use toothpaste.” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

“Have you ever been in Rockford ?” 

“No, but I don’t have to go there 
to learn a simple thing like that.” 

“What do we use?” 

“I don’t know. I just know that 
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sales figures indicate that no toothpaste 
is sold in Rockford.” 

“But I use toothpaste. And I live in 
Rockford.” 

“Where do you buy yours?” 

“Down at Doc Elliott's.” 

“Well, write me a letter on it, if 
you want. I'll have one of our Chi- 
cago men look into it. Maybe we can 
crack a local wholesale drug house.” 

“But we don’t have any to crack.” 

“Oh you must have. Or aren’t there 
enough retailers to support one?” 

“There’re 50 of them. And they 
clear nearly a million and a half 
dollars in sales each year. One of 
them has sales of $350,000 annually, 
and another does a quarter of a 
million.” 

“Well, that’s ample. You should 
have two wholesale houses.” 


Total Eclipse Turns Partial 


“Well, Mr. Hurryup, maybe so. I 
don’t know. But we're really getting 
along quite well without any. We just 
job out of Chicago. Trucks chase back 
and forth all day long—even though it 
is 90 miles. Our retailers get low 
prices. And service is excellent.” 

“Then Rockford druggists do stock 
Supergooey toothpaste?” 

“Your distribution is perfect, Mr. 
Hurryup. And, with a little promo- 
tion, your sales can be made likewise.” 

“But unless our books show Rock- 
ford sales, we can’t possibly invest any 
advertising money. That’s a set 
policy.” 

“Well, can’t you get breakdowns 
from your Chicago wholesalers? You 
don’t want a bookkeeping policy to 
prevent your making money, do you?” 

“Do you mean to imply that these 
monthly breakdowns of sales that I re- 
ceive aren’t accurate guides on our 
Supergooey sales?” 

“All I know is that, in this one in- 
stance, your records are completely 
cockeyed. And, yes, I’d guess that 
there must be others. For after all, 
with concrete highways, the modern 
truck, new packages and the telephone, 


it's awfully easy for wholesalers today 
to cover large territories.” - 

“I wonder why my Chicago office 
didn’t bring this up.” 

“I asked them once. They simply 
shrugged their shoulders and showed 
me a form letter. It said, over your 
signature, that all field men positively 
must keep hands off all advertising 
questions.” 

But why carry this further? You 
can guess how the story ends. Mr. 
Hurryup queried his Chicago office, re- 
ceived a quick “‘yes’”’ answer and im- 
mediately added Rockford to his 
schedule, 

Isn’t ali of this just a little on the 
absurd side? Yet every word is based 
on fact. One of the biggest (and 
usually most sensible) of outfits was 
involved. Mr. Hurryup, it’s true, is a 
busy guy. Even so, should he say “— 
being so busy, don’t expect me to stop 
and study individual markets; I'll lay 
down an advertising policy and let 
that handle things automatically!” 


Now Everyone Knows 


The Rockford case shows what can 
(and almost always does) happen. 
His books will show very heavy sales 
to Chicago but none to Rockford, to 
Gary, to South Bend, to Waukegan. 
So far as Supergooey is concerned 
these towns don’t even exist, even 
though they represent thousands and 


thousands of missed sales. And it’s 


that way everywhere! 

You'd think that any drug big-shot 
would be smart enough to catch on to 
all this—to realize that wholesale drug 
territories follow no set lines; that 
trucks flit hither and yon, today, 
wherever dollars may be waiting; that 
even within a given city one whole- 
saler may go North while another goes 
South; and that, hence, obviously, 
wholesale figures are worth just about 
nothing at all as guides for the setting 
up of advertising lists. 

As I say, that’s what one would 
think. But if anyone cares to put up 
two bits to back up said thinking, I'll 


cover it and give odds! 


General Seafoods Corp. Buys 
Two Gulf Shrimp Companies 


General Seafoods Corp., Boston 
(affiliate of General Foods) has 
bought Gulf Fish & Shrimp Co., 
New Orleans, and National Seafoods 
Co., Galveston. The companies will 
quick-freeze and can shrimp, besides 
handling the fresh product. GF quick- 
freezing units will be installed, and a 
fleet of shrimp fishing vessels will be 
built. Shrimp consumption in the 
U. S. has more than doubled in the 
last three years. 
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BMI vs. ASCAP 


The fight of Broadcast Music, Inc., or- 
ganized by stations and networks to break 
the music “monopoly” of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers reached a new stage of intensity 
last fortnight, at the San Francisco con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Neville Miller, president of NAB, 
which sponsored the organization of BMI, 
told the convention that “the solution of 
this problem by a united industry will 
have a very salutary effect upon a number 
of our other pressing problems. . . . We 
must not fail. Let this convention send 
out the word that San Francisco is to be no 
Munich. We are in this fight to win.” 

Gene Buck, president and founder, and 
John Paine, general counsel of ASCAP— 
who had been denied a place on the NAB 
convention program—were in San Fran- 
cisco to sell broadcasters individually on 
renewing their ASCAP contracts, all of 
which expire next December 31. 

Last year ASCAP composers produced, 
it was estimated, 95% of all popular music 


In this corner: 
Neville Miller, 
Pres., NAB. 


... and opposing: 
Gene Buck, 
Pres., ASCAP. 


Harris & Ewing 


on the air. Nearly all of the nation’s 800 
stations are signed by ASCAP now. BMI 
announces that 320 stations, representing 
70% of radio’s dollar volume, have 
signed with it. BMI hopes to have 400 or 
more by December 31. Currently CBS and 
NBC own about 40% of BMI, but their 
combined share, it was said, will be re- 
duced to 20% when the set-up is com- 
pleted. 

BMI is now said to be turning out 130 
songs a month and hopes to have a total 
of 800 by the end of the year—in addition 
to catalogs acquired which give it title to 
5,000 more. 

The new ASCAP contracts, effective next 
year, BMI claims, would increase the 
annual amount paid by broadcasters to 
ASCAP from the present $4,000,000 to 
about $8,750,000. 
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In a nine-page, single-space letter to 
“all advertisers,” Mr. Buck asserted that 
“music made radio. How foolish to 
instruct orchestra leaders and others that 
they must abandon their musical signatures 
or themes, if in the ASCAP repertoire, on 
January 1. Does anyone suppose that 
Whiteman will abandon ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’—his musical trade-mark? Does any- 
one imagine that Amos ’n’ Andy will aban- 
don ‘The Perfect Song?’” 

Mr. Buck described the NAB as “‘a 
creature of the networks.” 

Stanley M. Kaye, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of BMI, addressing a group 
of advertising agency representatives in 
New York, urged ‘“‘an open market for 
music, so that broadcaster and advertiser 
will have an opportunity to choose what 
music they wish to play, rather than be 
forced to pay for and popularize the 
music of a single group of publishers- 
the ASCAP group.” 

Paul W. Kesten, CBS vice-president, de- 
scribed the situation in detail in a letter to 
CBS advertisers and agencies. . . . Elliott 
Roosevelt, president of the Texas State 
Network, signed a five-year contract with 
ASCAP, and pointed to “the attempts of 
the national chains to muzzle American 
songwriters.” Variety, in an ASCAP 
Issue, reported that “Sponsors may hire 
their own composers for original air 
music,” as movie producers are now doing. 


Food Advertisers First 

Grocery products advertisers ranked 
first in expenditures in  mewspapers, 
magazines, network radio and farm papers 
combined in 1939, with a total of $91,- 
062,010, the Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
points out in a study on “National Adver- 
tising Expenditures by Classifications.” 
The grocery classification represented 
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23.75% of the total of $383,390,357- for 
all national advertisers in these four media 
in 1939, 

The next nine largest classifications in 
the four media combined were: Automotive, 
$59,593,391; toilet requisites, $42,881,- 
384; tobacco, $33,938,103; medical, $25,- 
661,289; alcoholic beverages, $25,059,236; 
housing equipment, $18,104,970; transpor- 
tation, $13,405,575; wearing apparel, $10,- 
653,740, and industrial, $10,591,023. 

The ten largest national advertising 
classifications in mewspapers, and the 
amounts spent, were: Groceries, $32,983,- 
001; automotive, $26,525,420; alcoholic 
beverages, $16,878,707; tobacco, $14,317,- 
857; medical, $10,772,399; toilet requis- 
ites, $9,804,950; transportation, $9,516,- 
575; publications, $6,071,037; public utili- 
ties, $6,032,464, and housing equipment, 
$4,983,595. 

Of the total of $383,390,357 for the 
four media, the bureau pointed out, news- 
papers received $151,861,463, or 40%; 
magazines, $136,610,073, or 36%; net- 
work radio, $82,099,840, or 21%, and 
farm journals, $12,818,981, or 3%. 

The Bureau of Advertising last fortnight 
issued a folder titled “Another Pretty Pic- 
ture,” emphasizing gains of 21.3% in 
automotive and 6.8% in national advertis- 
ing in newspapers of 52 leading cities 
in the first half of this year. It is a sequel 
to a folder titled “A Pretty Picture,” issued 
by the bureau on first quarter linage gains. 


Newspapers and FM Radio 

Although neither the American News- 
paper Publishers Association nor the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters has 
emphasized the fact, newspapers own a 
considerable share of radio, and probably 
will continue to do so. 

As of July 1, about 300 of the 800 
“standard” radio stations in the country 
were controlled in whole or in part by 
newspapers. 

As of today, among the 42 50,000-watt 
stations licensed or operating 10 are con- 
trolled in whole or part by newspapers. 
Two of these are in Chicago and two in 
Dallas. The others are in Albuquerque, 


Atlanta, Fort Worth, Louisville, Salt Lake 
City and Shreveport. 

And as new forms of radio appear, the 
newspapers, apparently, intend to continue 
active in this newer medium. Among 150 
applications for frequency modulation sta- 


Members of the Carolinas Advertising Executives Assn., in a meeting at Wrightesville 
Beach, N. C., forecast rising advertising volume for the remainder of 1940. In the 
usual left to right, top row, are officers and directors: Rex Freeman, Winston-Salem; 


Charles Patterson, Jr., High Point; A. L. Brandon, Rocky Mount, N. C.; D. P. Self, 


Greenville: R. E. Bradham, Charleston. 


Bottom row: N. E. Brown, Columbia, S. ‘C.; 


Marshall Murdaugh, Durham; Josephus Daniels, Jr., Raleigh; Roy Philips, Asheville. 
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tions currently before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, about a score are 
from newspapers. Some of these are the 


Abilene, Texas, Reporter-News, Atlanta 
Journal, Atlantic City Press, Chicago 
Tribune, Cordele, Ga., Dispatch, Dubuque, 


lowa, Telegram-Herald, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Reporter, Hartford Times, Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal, Milwaukee Journal, St. Louis 
Star-Times, and the Tampa Times. 


Radio Billings Still Gain 


Billings of the major networks rose more 
rapidly than usual in July. NBC as a 
whole was up 16.7% to $3,830,438, with 
the Red up 15.8% to $3,141,902, and the 
Blue up 20.8% to $688,536. CBS in this 
period rose 32.7% to $3,067,870, and 
Mutual 8.6% to $235,182. 

In the first seven months Mutual gained 
23.1% to $2,266,505; Columbia 22.1% to 
$23,525,242, and NBC 9.7% to $28,390,- 
314. In this period, NBC’s Red network 
rose 7.7% to $22,468,748, and the Blue 
network 18% to $5,921,566. 


Business Paper News 

Quigley Publications, New York, will 
issue a 25th anniversary edition of Martin 
Quigley’s Motion Picture Herald September 
14. . . . Rock Products introduces a sup- 
plementary publication, the Operator, a 
monthly to be distributed to 5,000 pro- 
ducers of concrete products. Linens 
& Domestics, New York, emphasizes the 
tufted bedspread industry in its August 
issue, which carries a record volume of 
advertising Margaret Lloyd has been 


===" Discover... 
IT’S A Swnaller World 
AT THIS NEW YORK HOTEL! 


In the world’s largest city, you’ll not 
only meet more of your friends, but 
also greet them oftener—at The 
Lexington! Stopping here gives you 
a much better opportunity to make 
contacts — for this hotel is popular 
with both in- and out-of-towners. 
Truly personalized service is the rea- 


“ome of tue 490M... just ask anyone 


ay who knows—or stop 
1 yourself at “New 


York’s friendly hotel’’! 


“Leinglom 


i CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
ud Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 
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LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 


appointed 


eastern editor of Packaging 
Parade, with office at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

a * % 

Architectural Forum and Building Re- 
porter issue a new rate card. . Resort 
World appoints J. Kenneth Wood, Salis- 
bury, Conn., New England representative, 
and J. Howard Wilson, Chicago, Middle 
West representative. . Aero Digest re- 


leases a study of readership of aeronautical 
magazines. 


Wm. G. Schmid 
heads up “Depart- 
ment Store Buver.” 


William G. Schmid, for the last ten years 
a director of the Concordia-Gallia Textile 
Corporation, has joined Department Store 
Buyer, New York, as vice-president. He 
will direct the development plan of this 
magazine. 


Magazine News 

Rates: National Sportsman and Hunting 
and Fishing, Boston, with combined circu- 
lation of 700,000, reduce their back cover 
combination rate from $4,158 to $3,157.89, 
or $3,000 per back cover on six or more 
insertions within one year. “Unless our 
mathematics are incorrect,” says O. H. P. 
Rodman, advertising director, “this gives us 
the lowest back cover rate of any national 

magazine with paid circulation.” 
Newsweek announces that its current adver- 
tising rates will remain in effect for the 
first six months of 1941. . True Story 
covers, formerly printed in offset, will be 
printed in four-color process beginning with 
the September issue. The only rate change 
is that bleed inside cover pages will carry 
the same 10% charge as in the case of 
other four-color process positions. 

* * & 

Collier's introduces “a new tempo in 
magazine advertising’’—two weeks from 
copy to reader in gravure monotone or 
black-and-one standard color and_ three 
weeks for gravure four-color advertising. 

* * & 

Esquire will hold a “Christmas Fair’’ at 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, this Fall 
to show Christmas products and services of 
its advertisers. A similar fair, last year, 
attracted 160,000 persons in six weeks. 

Life announces that its ‘‘audience”’ 
has reached the 20,000,000-mark. ; 
Reader's Digest will carry advertising in a 
new Latin American edition to be launched 
in November. Contest Tips, New 
York, published for six months, has started 
to carry advertising. ; Opera News, 
New York, a weekly, has appointed Cas- 
man, Cook & Curtis, New York, national 
advertising representative. 

* e * 

The Annenberg Magazine Group and the 
Detective Unit have appointed Harry Hay- 
den advertising director. . . . Mary Pflaum 
Fisher has been named editor; James J. 
Pflaum, advertising manager; Odilia Ewald, 
business manager, and M. L. Collins to the 
promotion denartment of the Young Cath- 
olic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio. 


College Social Chairman's Guide, New 
York, has changed its name to Social Chair- 
man’s Guide, and will be distributed tc 
heads of 2,500 social, fraternal, charitable 
and collegiate groups. . . . Frank A. Mun- 
sey Co. introduces Fifth Column Stories. 

Fawcett Men’s Group has issued ; 
study of its readers conducted by the Wil- 
liam J. Burns Detective Agency. . . . Golf 
is presenting Gene Sarazen and Ed. Oliver 
in a series of matches and “clinics” in vari- 
ous cities. Cosmopolitan introduces 
“Eddie the Media Man” and his “educated 
window shades,” in a series of booklets to 
tell its reader-spender story. 

Ladies’ Home Journal issues a promotion 
piece to show “largest dollar gains in its 
field,” in the first half of this year, in food, 
soaps and cleansers, toilet goods and wear- 
ing apparel advertising. ... The Piéggly 
Wiggly Business Builder of Piggly Wiggly 
grocery stores tells how individual stores 
increased sales with a Ladies’ Home 
Journal “Jamboree,” featuring products ad- 
vertised in that magazine. 


Radio News 


Frank E. Mullen, vice-president of Radio 
Corporation of America, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. In 1923 Mr. Mul- 
len organized the first broadcasting service 
in this country for farmers. He served as 
director of agriculture of NBC from 1926 
to 1934, and for five years was manager of 
RCA’s information department. Last year 
he became vice-president of RCA in charge 
of advertising and publicity. 

e * &* 


Sydney Dixon has been appointed sales 
manager of the NBC Coast Red network 
and Tracy Moore sales manager of the 
Coast Blue network. Mr. Dixon has been 
western division sales manager, and Mr. 
Moore a member of the NBC sales depart- 
ment. 
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National Association of Broadcasters will 
start a “Listen Before You Vote” campaign 
September 16. 

* * * 

More power: KXOK, St. Louis, will de- 
liver, about October 15, “a new frequency 
of 630 kilocycles, a five-fold increase in 
power, and an approximate ten-fold increase 
in effective night time range.” . . . WPTF, 
Raleigh, N. C., has been authorized to in- 
crease its power to 50,000 watts... . A 
new 5,000-watt transmitter of WAVE, 
Louisville, will go on the air about Sep- 
tember 29. . WAAT, Jersey City, will 
begin new operations this Fall on 940 kilo- 
cycles and with 1,000 watts, full time. 

* * * 

KWOS, Jefferson City, Mo., joined 
Mutual Broadcasting System August 11 as 
its 143d affiliate. . . WSB, Atlanta, will 
increase evening rates September 1... . 
WBNX, New York, has appointed Ferga- 
son & Walker national representative. . . . 
W 10 XLV, San Francisco, has gone on 
the air as the first frequency modulation 
station on the West Coast. 

* * &* 

WMCA, New York, has begun “Good 
News in Advertising,” a five-a-week even- 
ing series reporting outstanding ads in 
afternoon papers each day and those sched- 
uled for the following morning papers. . . 
Columbia Recording Corporation launches 
a trade paper campaign to announce its 
transcription and commercial recording divi- 
sion. . Julius F. Seebach, Jr., vice- 
president of WOR, Newark, in charge of 
programs, has been elected to the board of 
directors of that station. 

* * * 

Raymond Spector Co., New York adver- 
tising agency, has formed a Radio Listeners 
Conference, so that “we, who plan radio 
programs . . . may be able to learn some- 
thing about the kind of program an intelli- 
gent audience desires.’ The conferences 
are being held at the New York studios of 
WOR. 


* * * 


Radio Advertising Corporation and Gel- 


latly, Inc., have combined under the former ° 


name, with offices at 9 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, and in Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis and San Francisco. Officers 
are W. B. Gellatly, president; Walter I. 
Tenney, secretary and treasurer, and L. J. 
F. Moore, vice-president. Operations of 
Radio Advertising Corporation will include 
representation of stations on the lists of 
both companies and the program produc- 
tion department of Gellatly, Inc. 


Newspaper News 

For the first time since 1935 a six-month 
period has been completed without a net 
change in the number of daily newspapers 
published in the United States, reported 
J. P. H. Johnson, editor of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s “Directory of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals.” The number of dailies at the end 
of June, 1940, was 2,015—the same as at 
the end of December, 1939. The 13 
dailies suspended during this period were 
offset by eight new dailies and by five week- 
lies changing to dailies. 

* * * 

Newspapers are beginning to emphasize 
favorable findings of the 1940 Census on 
their markets. The Daily Oklahoman tells 
advertisers that the population of Oklahoma 
City rose 10% in the last decade. 

* * & 

The Chicago Tribune offers 25 prizes 
totaling $7,500 in an “American Fashions 
Competition.” First prize will be $3,000. 
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Winning models will be displayed at a 
fashion show on October 2 and the names 
of prize winners will be broadcast over 
station WGN and the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

* * & 

Circulation of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
gained 34.2% in the 12-month period 
ended March 31 from that of the parallel 
period of the year before. . . The Chi- 
cago Herald-American sends advertisers a 
piece of chalk with the announcement of 
linage and inquiry gains of its school and 
college bureau. . . . The Honolulu Adver- 
tiser issues a study on “Commerce of 
Hawaii.” 

* x * 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., newspaper 
representatives, have opened an office in 
Richmond, Va., under Charles E. Branham, 
former national advertising manager of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

* * +. 


The Wall Street Journal has issued a 
new national advertising rate card, effec- 
tive August 15, which offers “‘cycle prices 
and discounts for given units of advertising 
space,” and for the first time offers its New 
York and Pacific Coast editions at com- 
bination rates. 

* * #* 

Charles Robbins has been made Michigan 
and Ohio advertising representative of the 
Wall Street Journal with headquarters in 
Detroit. Natt S. Gettlin has been 
appointed manager of amusement, hotel and 


restaurant advertising of the New York 
Post. 

* * & 
Twenty-three mewspapers from New 


York to Hawaii, with a combined circula- 
tion of 2,000,000, are running a “Name 
Your Brand” campaign on alcoholic bever- 
ages, initiated by the New York Sun. 
* * &€ 

J. J. McNamara has been named adver- 
tising and sales manager of Surface Trans- 
portation Advertising, Inc., recently formed 
in New York. . . . Willis H. Ambler has 
become sales manager of the Philadelphia 
Advertising Co., Philadelphia. 


Ad Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


crop observation that extends clear 
back to plants in their initial stages of 
growth. This assures higher and more 
uniform quality of peas and better con- 
trol of the cycle of production.” 

The company’s pack of Green Giant 
peas—and other canned foods—will 
get space in Life, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, 
This Week. The ad program (han- 
dled by Leo Burnett agency, Chicago) 
is ‘‘laid out on scientific lines based on 
a Crossley survey of 80,000 consumers 
showing the seasonal trend of demand 
for canned vegetables in percentage of 
dollar sales for each month of the 
year.” 


Decor-Aider 

The new ‘“Decor-Aider” line of 
Cannon Mills (N. Y.) towels will be 
supported by the largest ad program 
in the firm’s history. 

Full-pages, full-color are to appear 
—starting with September issues—in 
Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Better 
Homes & Gardens, American Home, 
Life, Vogue. Copy explains how the 
new Cannon designs brighten dull 
bathrooms, put fresh interest in old or 
problem bathrooms, make small bath- 
rooms appear larger. 

Trade paper insertions are now in 
Bulletin of NRDGA, Dry Goods Jour- 
nal, Linens & Domestics, Department 
Store Economist. Agency: N. W. 
Ayer, N. Y. 


we're on the ground. 


| A FACT FINDING JOB? 
| BETTER DISTRIBUTOR? 


| DIRECTION? 


will be promptly cared for. 


701 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
SALES IN NORTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN AND WESTERN OHIO? ... 


Is there a job you want done here that requires local 

knowledge plus sales experience? We cen help you in this 

field we know intimately—and at low expense because 
Do you want.... 


NEW, 
A DIRECT 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN WITH LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION? TELL US 
YOUR PROBLEM — WE'LL HELP! 


Inquiries from established firms with products of merit 
This local work need not inter- 
fere with your present agency. Write 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 


the occasion demands 


but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Roy Steffen 
Karl Eitel 
Emil Eitel 


BUAMARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


; MAKE YOUR 
Ve tiona f Advertising 


5 TIMES AS EFFECTIVE 
To see how—write today for your free copy 
of the new analysis of the certified survey 
made on 20 national accounts in 13 cities, 
ranging in population from 4,978 to 750,000 


in 6 states. 
LONG 


OAg STANDARD tre 
ARTKRAFT a 
mes COMPARISON 
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Li 
The ARTKRAFT Sign Company 1 
General Offices, 1000 E. Kibby St. 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 5 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of | 
All Types of Signs. L 4 


SIGNS 
OF 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Price Cat- 
alog, and brochure. “Information on Sales 
Contest Operation,” furnished to sales and 


advertising executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbot Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohie 


Reprints of 
PICTOGRAPHS 
in Booklet Form 


$1.00 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MaNaAcement, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Local Color Radio Programs 
P 
Speed Sales Increases 


Local appeal in radio advertising, based 
on the characteristic programs built by in- 


| dividual stations to reflect the interests and 


activities of each community, is a theme 
which is being sounded with increasing 
power these days. 

We have just received two excellent pro- 
motional booklets on this subject: “On Go- 
ing Native—in the Northwest,” from Sta- 
tion WCCO, Minneapolis; and ‘Stronger 
Than Steel,’ from WBBM, Chicago. 


WCCO emphasizes the preponderant 
Scandinavian populations of the Northwest, 
the tradition, folk-lore and national cus- 
toms brought down from generations of 
Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish and Danish 
Americans. Tall stories of Paul Bunyan 
and old-time lumbermen—love of sports, 
good music, comedy in dialect—all are 
illustrated in selected programs which the 
station presents as the fare which will help 
develop more sales for advertisers in this 
area, 

WBBM presents a series of individual 
programs built for such advertisers as Fitz- 
patrick Brothers (soap flakes), Stephano 
Brothers (Marvels cigarettes), Nelson 
Brothers Furniture Co., Procter & Gamble 
(soap flakes), Wrigley gum, Dodge auto- 
mobiles, Peter Hand Brewing Co., Sinclair 
Refining Co., Thom McAn shoes—in ll, 
13 examples of program building, with re- 
sults of sales alongside. 

Requests for “On Going Native—in the 
Northwest,” to E. H. Gammons, Station 
WCCO, 625 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. For “Stronger Than Steel’’ to YT. 
Kelly Smith, Station WBBM, 410 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Why Not Specialists, for 
Specialized Sales Problems? 
Do you have a specialized sales problem? 
Probably most firms consider their sell- 
ing problems as highly specialized. A very 
recent booklet should be of interest to most 
firms for that very reason, as it deals with 
types of specialized, as contrasted with gen- 
eral, sales and advertising problems, and a 
service which is available for just such 
fields. Among the many forms of special- 
ized problems advanced are: Building wider 
acceptance and sales for established prod- 
ucts and services; securing distribution for 
new products; securing leads for salesmen 
through sales letters or other lead-produc- 
ing material; creating manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers’ campaigns to dealers or con- 
sumers; designing and redesigning products, 
containers, literature, etc.; market research: 
political campaigns. The service offered is 
non-competitive with general advertising 
agencies, and comes from an organization 


which is not an agency but is entirely de. 
voted to these specialized objectives. In 
“How Your Business Can Profit Through 
Specialized Counsel” is a six-step method 
of handling such assignments, as conceived 
and carried out by Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 
of 80 Broad St., Boston, Mass. A note to 
F. P. Dunne, Jr., of that organization, will 
bring the booklet pronto. 


Listening and Buying Habits 


of Iowa Families Analyzed 

Again from out of the West comes a 
radio survey that tells all about its audi- 
ence. “The 1940 lowa Radio Audience 
Survey,” third in the series under the direc- 
tion of H. B. Summers of Kansas State 
College and published by Station WHO of 
Des Moines, is a mine of information for 
advertisers operating in this area—and for 
radio advertisers generally. 

The 1940 study is based on personal in- 
terviews with 9,001 families, distributed 
among the 99 counties of Iowa on the basis 
of population. In each county, interviews 
were further distributed among urban, vil- 
lage and farm families according to these 
populations within the county. High, 
medium and low income groups were cov- 
ered, in typical areas in each county. In 
general, the method was as used in previ- 
ous surveys, with special attention in the 
interviews to station preferences, extent of 
listening, program preferences and the like. 
New subjects covered included: The 
amount of reading of newspapers and mag- 
azines (with radio listening for compari- 
son); reactions to the broadcasts of Father 
Coughlin; and brand data for flour, coffee, 
cooking fat, soap, pipe tobacco, and over- 
alls. Radio advertising (identified as net- 
work or spot) used by the product manu- 
facturers is shown. 

Such factors as age, residence (farm, 
village, city), educational background, are 
carefully noted throughout the survey, and 
are used as additional breakdowns of in- 
formation. Interesting in this connection 
is the following observation: “Analysis of 
replies on the basis of age and educational 
level shows that the proportion of both 
men and women able to recall advertise- 
ments in newspapers, magazines and radio 
alike, decreases with each increase in age; 
similarly, that while the recall of both 
newspaper and radio advertisements 1s 
virtually the same among those of college 
and those of high school education, it de- 
creases sharply among those whose formal 
education ended with grade school. Maga- 
zine advertisements are recalled best by 
those with college training.” 

The study compares the listening areas 
as shown by these radio home interviews, 
for all Iowa stations and shows also the 
percentage of listening for all stations heard 
within the state. With statistical, graph 
and map analysis, the survey fills 68 stand- 
ard pages, in a flexible binding. Copies 
are available to sales and advertising execu- 
tives on request to J. O. Maland, Station 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, 


BINGHAMTON CORRECTION 


Because of a possible misunder- 
standing of a subheadline in their 
August 1 advertisement (the one 
headed ‘“‘How to Test in Bingham- 
ton’’) Station WNBF of that city has 
asked SM to make clear that the per- 
centages did not apply to ALL cities 
under 100,000, but to those in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states only, and to pub- 
lish this amplification: 


Of Radio Mentions ..........--.- 37% 
Of Evening Paper Mentions...... 28% 
Of Morning Paper Mentions...... 16% 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 


W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
1ed positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 


HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LINES WANTED—Continued eed, 


Territory: Ky., Tenn., Knoxville. 
Wants any meritorious set ot 
Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N.W 
Wants lines selling to hardware, 
trades; dept. 


hdqrs., Spokane. 
electrical, furniture 
stores 


Ag-105: Territory: Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., 
southwestern O., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants lines 
selling to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill 
supply jobbers. 

Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. metropolitan area & sur- 


rounding territory; hdaqrs., N. Y. City. Wants 
radio, sporting goods, electrical appliances, photo 
graphic supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & 
manufacturers. 

Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdqrs., Toronto, Ont. 
Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 

Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers. 
Commission basis satisfactory. 

Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 

Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distribution. 
Ag-111: Territory: National, hdars., City. 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a service offering profic- 
able opportunity selling through mail. 

Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
Ag-113: Territory: Virginia, hdqrs., Richmond. 
Wants fishing tackle and sporting goods: business 
service or business system lines. 

Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River and east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters: Cincinnati. Want good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 

Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 


HELP WANTED 


NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE COMPANY 
has opening for aggressive salesmen in Atlanta, 
Dallas. Chicago, New York and Los Angeles of- 
fices. Sell to motion picture exhibitors feature pro- 
ductions only. Good opportunity for men willing 
to work. Must have automobile. Commission basis. 
Address Box 737, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


LINES WANTED 


IS IT WORTH $1.00 MONTHLY TO HAVE 
your name kept before all the important manufac- 
turers of the lines you desire? Service is open to 
salesmen with excellent references a Many lines 
available now. Free service to manufacturers. Box 
731, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
clusive representation of meritorious product in 
Chicago and entire state of Ill. 

Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 


chinery supplies used in manufacture of rubber 
products 

Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 


to jobbers and dealers. 

Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee. south- 
ern Wis., Chicago & IIl., northern Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell 
to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
rdware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 
101: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., San Francisco 
s equipment selling to electric, gas, water, oil 
es, & municipal, state, & national buying 


102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdars., L. 
al. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 


tals, etc, 


tor direct selling. See ad at head of column. 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT HEADQUAR 
ters in Atlanta wants several non-conflicting lines 
to offer direct to consumers in Atlanta and sur- 
rounding territory. Intelligent and aggressive repre- 
sentation assured. References upon request. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 334, Atlanta, Georgia. 


PHOTO POST CARDS 


PHOTO POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS.. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


= 


EXECUTIVE, OR EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


extensive practical experience in sales and adver 


tising; mechanical engineering graduate. Broad 
knowledge of recent Federal legislation and very 
wide acquaintance with members of both major 


political parties in the Congress; age 39: excellent 
references. At present an associate and financial 
adviser to a prominent person in public life, but 
anxious to get back into private industry. Box 738, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFUL SALES EXECUTIVE 

Thoroughly experienced in organizing and training 
sales force. Conducting direct mail campaigns. Sales 
promotion both direct and through jobbers. Twenty 
years successful record marketing highly competitive 
products nationally. Company liquidated, reason for 
change. Services available at once. Interviews in- 
vited. Box 736, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Continued 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED ADVERTIS- 
ing man, 28 years old, now in charge of Advertising 
for internationally known firm. Producer of out- 


standing direct mail—publication advertising—house 
organs—sales promotion—etc. Formerly Agency 
Copy Writer and Production Manager. Eager for 


greater opportunity with Agency or Manufacturer. 
Let me show you samples of my work. Address 
Box 718, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
. es. G 


IN PRINT OR IN PERSON, THIS MAN 
can sell. Young, energetic, creative executive with 
nine years successful selling, advertising, sales 
promotion, publicity experience. College graduate, 
agency trained. Locate anywhere. Salary $6,000. 
Box 739, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
i oe 


FIELD SALES EXECUTIVE—AUTOMOTIVE 
Division of National Organization seeking change. 
Six years present employer, ten years with manu- 
facturer selling automotive jobbing trade. Excep- 
tional ability planning sales campaigns, directing 
and training me ome personnel. Can take full charge 
or assist busy executive. Well educated, clean rec- 
ord, gentile. Prefer Middle West. Company must be 
well rated and position offer opportunity for 
romotion and future financial interest in business. 

ox 734, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
De By Gs 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased to 
restaurants, Junch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign. 

Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-54: Product: , Industrial specialties, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: U. S. 
and Canada. 

Mf-55: Product: Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance 
trade. Territory open: Eastern & Central states. 


Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & Women’s 
y ee display form selling direct to variety 
dept., & women's apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-57: Product: New product for representative 
with bakery & restaurant following. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Autometive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface ; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New principle stuffing box packing 
for industrials, power plants, equipment manufac- 
turers. Territory open: Eastern seaboard and Ohio. 
Mf£-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utiliry and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 
specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 

Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE WHITES OF THEIR EYES: To conserve am- 
munition a famous leader of Colonial days gave the 
now historic famous command about not shooting 
until “you see the whites of their eyes.’” Such admonitions 
undoubtedly have their fit place. But business men should 
not place too much faith in such counsel when it comes 


to combatting certain forces that strive, sometimes openly, 
other times covertly, to destroy the American system. 

What is all the shooting for? Read this extract from the 
charges set forth in the criminal action under the anti-trust 
law which the United States Department of Justice has just 
brought against the leading tobacco companies. No less 
than Thurman W. Arnold charges that these concerns “by 
extensive and continuous nation-wide advertising and by 
various sales promotion schemes created and maintained 
such public acceptance and demand for their major brands 
that, the offering of such products being a necessary adjunct 
to the conduct of numerous wholesale, retail, and service 
establishments, such establishments are forced to handle the 
products of defendants and others.” 

Just imagine that for a crime! It is ever the hope of all 
sales executives that consumer acceptance for their brand 
becomes so great as to make retailers find it good business 
to handle their line, Yet such ultimate of success in selling 
is depicted as a crime by the Federal Government. And in 
a field, long known to be highly competitive—where top 
leadership has shifted plenty within recent years; where 
Philip Morris has built itself into a leading place within a 
relatively brief period; where the Federal Government itself 
takes out five or six times as much in taxes as do all the 
tobacco companies in profits; in a field where the smaller 
manufacturers known as “‘all others,’ increased their busi- 
ness 800% since 1931 and their percentage of the total 
from 4% to 21%. 

President Roosevelt has frequently put himself on record 
endorsing the American system of free enterprise. Obvi- 
ously he is in a key spot to rationalize the charges espoused 
by the lieutenants of his administration as criminal activities 
on the part of private business. The tobacco suit is a case 
in point. But whether or not the President turns his atten- 
tion to this matter, the press of the nation should appoint 
itself a vigilance-committee-of-the-whole and, of course, 
entirely outside of the field of partisan politics. The battle 


should be fought forthwith, not with lead molded into 
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rifle bullets, but with lead cast into type rounds which will 
educate all America to the super-merits of the American 
enterprise system, based as it is on competitive selling. 


NA TALKS ABOUT FTC: The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has been doing yoeman work at 
the hearings before the Attorney General’s Com- 

mittee on Administrative Procedure in Government Agen- 
cies. AANA conducted a survey among its members with 
respect to the practices of FTC. Highlights reported: 


1. Releases by FTC are often seized upon by competitors and 
used by them to the detriment of the advertiser named in the com- 
plaint. In addition, damage often results from the impression of 
such a complaint on the minds of the public. Whereas the com- 
plaints themselves simply allege violation of the law, all too often 
an allegation to the lay public is the same as a conviction. 

2. In all instances where a defendant is being charged with 
unfair, deceptive or misleading practices the defendant should be 
advised precisely as to what he has been charged with in plain 
and unmistakable language. 

3. The Radio and Periodical Division of the Commission, which 
devotes its attention largely to advertising censorship, in asking 
for the collaboration of prospective defendants should be required 
to advise such defendants that there is no obligation under the 
law to furnish quantitative formulas or the complete advertising 
done by the prospective defendant for the past six months and 
that such cooperation is optional with such prospective defendants. 

4. The practice of issuing publicity with respect to complaints 
without simultaneously issuing the substance of the respondent's 
answer should be discontinued. 

5. The Commission should follow the procedure of issuing a 
bill of particulars when requested under the rules prevailing in 
federal equity practice. 

6. The Commission should either adopt rules of admissibility 
of evidence as established in the Federal Courts in equity cases or 
issue rules of evidence of its own to be applied in all cases before 
the Commission. 

The Commission should have the same rules for the issuance 
of subpoenas when requested by defendants as for subpoenas issued 
to counsel for the Commission. 

8. Trial examiners should be specifically instructed to permit 
the same type of proofs and follow the same procedure regarding 
rules of evidence with respect to respondent's cases as with respect 
to the Commission’s proofs. 

9. If a respondent wants daily copies of the record, he must 
order at least two copies and pay $1.10 a page for a twenty-five 
line page. That same record can be had by the Commission for 
one cent a page. 

10. There are currently arising many Commission cases involv- 
ing scientific, technical or medical questions where there exists 
two or more clearly defined schools of professional thought as to 
the action or efficiency of a given commodity. In such cases it is 
ANA’s view that the Commission, composed of non-technical men, 
should not attempt to elect as between two honest) but differing 
schools of opinion. 


All business executives will be quick to appreciate 
the soundness of what ANA believes FTC should do to 
improve its procedures. 
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ELIMINATE GUESSWORK! 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE 
EVERY PHASE COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 


— AND INDISPENSABLE 


LET THIS AMAZING 
BOOK SHOW YOU— 


How to get maximum profit out of 
every campaign 


How to fix the value of the 
premium 


Whether your premium offer is 
legal or not 


What to avoid in selecting a 
premium 


How to merchandise the premium 
offer 


When and how to pre-test your 
offer 


When to use a direct premium— 
coupon 


Whether to offer cash or mer- 


Here is presented for the first time 
the sum total of successful premium 
experience over the years—detailed 
information on the whole subject of 
premiums, set down in orderly ar- 
rangement for easy and readv ref- 
erence. One of the oldest of all 
selling forces and one of the strong- 
est allies today to help all forms of 
advertising yield more orders is now 
reduced to infallible, money-making 
formulas, the result of years of cost- 
ly trial and error. Tells WHEN and 
HOW and WHICH of the various 
types of premiums to select to do a 
specific job; what offers to use for 
jobbers’ salesmen, dealers and 


PREMIUM 
ADVERTISING 


AS A 


SELLING FORCE 


By FRANK H. WAGGONER 
Editor, 


Premium Practice Magazine 
Associate Editor, Sales Management 


clerks, one’s own sales organization, 
and consumers. Gives a digest of all 
laws, old and new, pertaining to 
premium use; tested campaigns for 
twenty-two sample industries; the 
right answers to every question 
about premiums that users, manu- 
facturers, sales organizations, and 
advertising agencies could possibly 
ask. Not only is this the ONLY 
BOOK ON THE SUBJECT and 
therefore of immediate value to all 
who seek to improve methods and 
results, but its accuracy and scope 
guarantee its usefulness as second 
to none in the field of important ad- 
vertising references. 


PREMIUM PRACTICE MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


chandise 


How to select the right plan 


Enclosed is check ........ money order ........ for $3.50, for which please 
How to prejudge results send me “PREMIUM ADVERTISING AS A SELLING FORCE.” 
How to handle redemptions at ee ee ee yy re 
least cost ee gare ee ae 
Address 


—and the tested answers to scores 
of other questions. 


Pa 
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THE WEATHER 


N 1937, Arch Ward, sports editor of the 

Chicago Tribune, became conductor of the 
sports page column entitled “In the Wake of 
the News a In that Vear he received 4,541 
contributions to the column from readers. 

In 1938, the toral jumped to 20,902. 

Last year it soared to 30,173—nearly 100 
contributions every business day. 

Krom this record may be judged the mount- 
ing popularity of a Tribune feature which has 
no counterpart in journalism. 

Sixteen separate investigations by an in- 
dependent research organization show that 
Arch Ward's column leads all other Tribune 
features in popularity among men. It is read 
by 45°; more men than read the weather 
report on Page One. It is more popular among 
men than all but the top four comic strips. 

Out of twenty Tribune features read by 
women, Arch Ward’s column ts ninth in popu- 
larity—even outranking many purely fem- 
inine features of definitely proved high appeal 
to women 

Kach year for the past two years, Arch 
Ward has made a selection of the best ma- 
terial which has appeared in his column and 
collected it 
booklet 

Priced at 10 cents a copy, this booklet sold 
62,140 copies in the six weeks it was on sak 


between the covers of a 64-page 


in 1938 and 65,096 copies in a similarly short 
period in 1939—a total of $12,723.00 spent 
readers as proof of their deep, 
pe rsonal interest in this feature. 


by Pribune 


In its features, as in its coverage of the 
news, the Iribune spares no expense in an 
effort to give full efi ct tors policy of print- 
ing the most interesting 


world 


newspaper in the 


More than 80,000 persons gathered on Sunday, July 14, at Soldiers? Field, 
Chicago, to see the third annual Police and Fire Thrill Show sponsored 
go Police and Fire departments, the Chicago Park dis- 
Vlas sed for ret 1ew 


j I ntly by the 
fricl, and t/ AICago Tribune. 


Arch Ward, sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, conduc- 
tor of the nationally famous column, “In the Wake of the 
News,” and the man behind such spectacularly successful 
sports classics as the Golden Gloves amateur boxing tour- 
nament, the gridiron contest between the College All- 
Stars and the professional football champions, and the 
game between stars of the American and National base- 
ball leagues, talks over the latter contest with William 
Harridge, president of the American League of Pro- 


fessional Baseball Clubs. 


You can now put over your product more quickly 
in Chicago—and at lower cost—by building your 
advertising program around the Tribune. With 
more than a million circulation every day of the 
week, the Tribune now delivers over 55,000 more 
net paid than it did a year ago—and from 
200,000 to 725,000 more than delivered now 
by other Chicago newspapers. 


pat ae 


Sees 


apparatus used to demonstrate the latest crime and fire fighting methods. 
The success of these and other pour events sponsored by the Tribune re- 
fects the editorial enterprise which has built for this newspaper a total ctr 
are the performers and culation of more than 1,000,000 every day of the week. 


Sports editor 
ver nd hid. / le 
~ Crime and fire | 
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RESPITE 


Respite from daily life in Chi- 
cago’s bleakest areas is the two- 
week vacation annually enjoyed 
by approximately 2,000 under- 
privileged mothers and chil- 
dren at Camp Algonquin. 

Situated fifty-two miles west 
of Chicago, Camp Algonquin 
nestles in a wooded curve of the 
Fox River. Occupying forty- 
three acres, 1t contains over 
thirty cottages, a nursery for 
infants, a swimming pool for 
children too young to use the 
river, and facilities for many outdoor games. 

Camp Algonquin was founded in 1909 
for the purpose of enabling slum-dwelling 
mothers and their children to rebuild 
tired nerves and bodies thru the medium of 
a two-week stay in the country. During its 
thirty-one years of activity more than 49,000 
mothers and children have been its guests. 

In operation from mid-June to the opening 
of school, Camp Algonquin receives a part 
of the funds needed for its maintenance from 
Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., which guar- 
antees to provide $10,000 annually for this 
purpose. 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


During the first seven months of this year, 
the Chicago Tribune printed 341,294 in- 
dividual want advertisments, or 113,485 
more than were printed by any other Chi- 
cago newspaper during the same period. 


Pa 


